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—Portrait of the Week— 


yh. LONDON OMNIBUS STRIKE ended and a new 
plan for Cyprus began. Yugoslavia expressed 
its profound indignation at the murder of Imre 
Nagy and his colleagues, and Mr. Nehru found it 
most distressing. The week’s uneasy balance 
between tears and laughter was struck at 10.48 
on Friday night, when a No. 11 omnibus moved 
out of its Hammersmith garage to a chorus of 
cheers, jeers, car-hooters and bicycle bells. By 
Saturday morning, almost all the omnibuses were 
back, and the traffic-jams were of regulation size 
after almost seven weeks. There was a good deal 
of uncertainty about the precise terms on which 
the staffs had gone back to work; early reports 
seemed to show that Sir John Elliot had given way 
on the union’s demand for an increase for the 
‘country’ men, and although a statement from 
London Transport went some way towards 
correcting this impression, it remains true that the 
Executive have given way on the proposed cuts 
in services. 


* 


WITH THE SITUATION in the Lebanon looking 
blacker every hour (it was reported that the 
Premier had asked the United Nations for troops 
to seal the frontier with Syria), the despatch of the 
ist Guards Brigade to Cyprus looked ominous, 
particularly as the announcement that they were 
being sent virtually coincided with the announce- 
ment of the Government's intentions for the future 
of Cyprus. The plan, for what is virtually partition 
on a non-geographical basis, received prompt and 
enthusiastic rejection by both Greeks and Turks, 
but it was felt that there was a good deal of face- 
making in their attitudes. Archbishop Makarios 
played his cards rather closer to his chest, and 
ended by announcing that he was sending his 
personal representative, Mr. Zenon Rossides, to 
London (he also announced that he would not 
be attending the Lambeth Conference). Cyprus 
itself has remained peaceful since the plan was 
promulgated, but the news that Sir Hugh Foot 
had offered to meet Colonel Grivas, alone and 
unarmed, to discuss the possibility of ending the 
violence, caused a sensation on and off the island. 


* 


THE MURDER OF Imre Nagy, General Maleter and 
their associates in the events of November, 1956, 
continued to echo round the world. While Moscow 
took up a new outdoor sport—the ‘spontaneous’ 
smashing of Western Embassy windows— 
Gomulka, of Poland, said to be furious at the 
murders, sent a circular to Polish Communist Party 
branches dissociating his regime from the crime, 
and Marshal Tito sent the Hungarian ‘Govern- 
ment’ a sharp protest not only against the allega- 
tions that the murdered men had been plotting 
with Yugoslavia, but against the trial and killings 
as such. Mr. Khrushchev seemed to be quite un- 
moved by what Pravda called a ‘hysterical hulla- 
baloo’; less imperturbable were that pair of tragic 
comedians among British Communists, Mr. Arthur 
Horner and the Dean of Canterbury. Mr. Horrer 
said that the murders were ‘futile’ on the curicus 
grounds that the dead men’s ideas would live after 
them (presumably if their ideas could have been 
killed, too, he would have approved); the Dein 
announced that he ‘regretted’ the Russians’ action 


* 


FRESH TROUBLE threatened at Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, where a District Judge granted the local school 
board a delay of two and a half years in carrying 
out the Supreme Court’s ruling that they must 
admit negro children to their school. The new 
term is due to open in September, and it was 
argued that the possibility of renewed violence 
demanded a delay, The Federal troops having 
been withdrawn some time ago, and the Governor 
having long ago made it clear that the local 
militia would not be used to protect negro children, 








a new deadlock loomed ahead. 
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DIPLOMATIC PARALYSIS 


ANGEROUS-LOOKING Situations are developing 
D in Eastern Europe and the Middle East, just 
as in 1956. The failures of British policy on that 
earlier occasion were so blatant and disastrous 
that the results have not yet been made good. We 
now have the opportunity to see that history does 
not repeat itself. In 1956 we went in the Middle 
East to the extreme of fruitless violence, and in 
Eastern Europe to the extreme of fruitless in- 
action; today again there is disturbing military 
activity in the Eastern Mediterranean and diplo- 
matic nullity in Europe. 

The crux in Europe is Poland. Gomulka now 
appears to have defied the Russians on the Nagy 
issue. What is more, this is no minor divergence: 
the Soviet leaders have openly made the accept- 
ance of the trial, as the decisive act against ‘re- 
visionism,’ the crucial test of Communist loyalty. 
The Poles have taken their stand undemonstra- 
tively and unprovocatively, but none the less 
firmly for that. It is difficult to see how a complete 
split and open struggle can be avoided. If it comes 
to this the stakes will be nothing less than Poland’s 
independence. (Gomulka’s head, of course, will 
also be forfeit, if he loses.) It is plain that great 
dangers are arising in Eastern Europe. In Poland 
we are faced with a repetition of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav schism, and not impossibly with some- 
thing like the Hungarian crisis of 1956. Has our 
Government, or that of the United States, any 
policy ready—as they most signally failed to have 
two years ago? The Spectator, among others, then 
urged that some sort of offer to disengage in 
Europe, or part of Europe, should be made, with 
a belt of neutral States, Communist and non- 
Communist, exercising their independence be- 
tween, say, the Rhine and the Bug. This was not 
(and is not) the only possibility. But in any case 
we should have been ready to take the initiative 
in some way. That was nearly two years ago. Two 
years! Has that really not been long enough for 
the Government to evolve something? Whatever 
the state of the cold war, whether it blows hotter 
or colder, British policy in Eastern Europe re- 
mains frozen stiff. Indeed, to say that is to flatter 
it, because the truth is that we have no policy 
whatever. We are like a boxer who, whether his 
opponent is groggy on the ropes or about to swing 
a vicious punch, remains motionless with his 
guard up—and usually facing in the wrong 
direction. 

It is still not too late. A firm and specific offer 
of terms of settlement in Europe based on political 
and military disengagement, would strengthen any 
comparatively peaceful elements there may be in 
Moscow and give hope and leadership to the 
populations of both halves of Europe. To do 
nothing is not to play safe. Already the dangers 
are stark and pressing. It is not only a matter of 


| preserving Poland. If the Russians blunder into 


another fight in Eastern Europe it may in many 
ways be different from their attack on Hungary. 
The Poles have a much larger army and could 
put up a tougher resistance. It is perfectly possible 
that a long-drawn-out struggle might turn into a 
world war. Everybody, including ourselves, has 
responsibilities: it is time that these were attended 
to. 
* * + 

We have been no less rigid in the Middle East, 
though there the rigidity has not been due to an 
absence of policy but to the wrong one. Any 
rational examination of the Lebanon crisis pro- 
duces the conclusive answer that an Anglo- 
American intervention would be disastrous, yet it 
is quite plain that such an intervention has been 
seriously considered—at any rate in Washington. 
And even though, as must be hoped, if with no 
great confidence, no invasion takes place, con- 
siderable damage has already been done in the 
Middle East by what the Arab world could only 
consider as the blatant threat of military force. 
Mr. Macmillan’s remarks about Suez in America 
were particularly ill-timed and unfortunate. 

The murder of Nagy and the events in Easfern 
Europe provide the occasion for a long-overdue 
reappraisal of British policy. The Russian Stalinist 
doctrinaires and the Chinese may well be prepared 
to allow great latitude to a man like President 
Nasser who claps his own Communists into prison, 
in spite of finding Tito’s Socialist revisionism in- 
tolerable, but it is unlikely that the Egyptian 
leader is going through one of his more popular 
phases in Moscow. More important, President 
Nasser, on his side, will not have missed the signi- 
ficance of the execution of Nagy. Even before the 
murder there were a number of signs of friction 
between Nasser and the Russians. The much- 
publicised attack in Trud on Mustafa Amin, 
editor of the official Al Akhbar, for kowtowing 
to the dollar does not amount to a great deal but 
may still be symptomatic. The Russians have 
attacked Tito for trying to influence Nasser and 
other comparatively uncommitted heads of gov- 
ernments. And it is true that Nasser’s relations 
with the Yugoslavs have been cordial, while his 
visit to Yugoslavia next month indicates pretty 
clearly where he stands. It is unlikely that he learnt 
no lesson from the Russians’ sudden repudiation 
of their economic obligations to Yugoslavia, 
openly done for political reasons. On his tour of 
the Soviet Union he spoke with reasonable re- 
straint, particularly in Soviet Central Asia. And 
the renegade Muslim, Mukhitdinov, who was 
thought to be a suitable companion for him, can 
hardly have pleased him by offering congratula- 
tions on the alleged Egyptian victory over 
Rommel, while failing to mention Suez. A certain 
Soviet coolness to Egypt has been manifested in 
other ways. The Soviet failure to veto the Security 
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Council resolution on the Lebanon is the most 
recent and striking. And in general Russian initia- 
tive in the Middle East seemed to have petered 
out, though the new Tass statement on the 
Lebanon shows that they remain ready to take 
advantage of windfalls when we do their work for 
them. Their policy hitherto has been to push 
Nasser forward, as they did Chiang Kai-shek and 
other nationalists in the past. It looks as if they 
may have found this unsatisfactory and be con- 
sidering a change of policy. So far they have lost 
Syria, which had looked like becoming a client 
State of theirs, and made no obvious gains. 


In other words, we now have an opportunity in 
the Middle East (as we have in Eastern Europe). 
Foreign policy should take into account our in- 
terests and changing facts; it should not be merely 
the creature of an emotional public opinion, 
which was in its turn created by a mistaken policy. 
Whatever policy may be thought best for the area, 
one that involves securing that Nasser and the 
Russians remain united against us is obviously the 
worst. Certainly our present attitude is no help to 
our friends in the area. Merely to refrain from 
intervention in the Lebanon will not be enough. 
Nor will concessions and a belated gesture of 
goodwill in the Anglo-Egyptian financial negotia- 
tions. But at least they would be a start. 


Pyrrhic Victory 


oR all his tough talk Sir John Elliot finally 

gave in. Indeed in the end he was almost 
cringing. It is arguable that he was right to make 
a concession over the country busmen’s pay. 
Practically everybody else in London Transport 
has had or is about to get an increase, and after 
seven weeks’ strike there was much to be said for 
including the country busmen in the share-out. 
But probably a stronger reason for Sir John’s 
‘action was a desire to do something for Mr. 
Frank Cousins. In recommending a return to 
work a few days before, Mr. Cousins had been 
rebuffed by the garages, and unless‘something had 
then been done he would have lost whatever con- 
trol of the busmen he still possessed. 


Although Sir John Elliot was justified in trying 
to save Mr. Cousins’s face, it must be hoped that 
Mr. Cousins realises that the number of quixotic 
gestures of this sort that can be made to help him 
is not unlimited. Mr. Cousins has been built up 
by his friends as a great democrat. Unlike Deakin 
and Bevin, it is said, he runs his union democratic- 
ally; he does what his members want, not what he 
wants. This is a thoroughly disingenuous claim. 
It is difficult to achieve democracy even with the 
benefit of a most sensitive constitution: it is quite 
impossible to do so in a ramshackle organisation 
like the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
All that acting ‘democratically’ is liable to mean 
is acting at the behest of the union militants. 
Furthermore trade unionists, like the Prime 
Minister, are opposed to making a secret ballot 
mandatory before a strike is called on the excel- 
lent grounds that it would mean more strikes, not 
fewer. But a secret ballot would undoubtedly be 
‘democratic’; and it is hopelessly inconsistent to 
oppose secret ballots while at the same time 
praising Mr. Cousins for being democratic. The 
argument against secret ballots is the same as the 
argument against Mr. Cousins’s alleged ‘demo- 


cratic’ practices—that it is the job of trade union 
leaders to lead. 

But if Sir John Elliot had reason to make a 
concession on busmen’s pay, he had none to cave 
in on the question of revised schedules. To pin up 
revised schedules one day and withdraw them 
three days later is, as Commodore Vanderbilt 
would have said, ‘A hell of a way to run a bus 
service.’ The projected 10 per cent. cuts should 
be made without delay and despite union oppo- 
sition—especially as the buses appear to have lost 
a good deal of business as a result of the strike. 
For a long time it has been clear that the only 
good that would come from the strike was a prun- 
ing of unessential services and fewer buses carry- 
ing more passengers. This chance of increased 
efficiency must not be lost however strongly the 
busmen object to loss of overtime. Certainly there 
should be no question of raising bus fares. The 
public is powerless to prevent London Transport 
and the busmen having a pointless private war, 
but it should not be made to pay for the 
hostilities. 


Easing the Brakes 


VIDENTLY the Government: is sufficiently 
EB consideat of the economic outlook to begin to 
take the brakes off industry. But it is quite rightly 
moving with caution. Sterling remains remarkably 
strong, and our foreign trade buoyant, so the 
reduction in Bank rate last week to its pre-crisis 
level of 5 per cent: was no more than an appro- 
priate adjustment. The investment boom has 
clearly passed its peak, and some companies are 
now carrying a marginal amount of spare 
capacity; the Chancellor’s decision to raise the 
initial allowance by a half, rather than by a 
quarter, as proposed in his Budget speech, is a 
sensible one. But these two moves, together with 
the growing enthusiasm in Ministers’ speeches for 
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expansion, have provoked an outburst of specula. 
tion about what the Government will, or should, 
do next, including some very wild pleas for major 
tax concessions. These must be rejected out of 
‘hand—t is far too soon for them. There is no case 
at all for putting more money into the hands of the 
public—this happens automatically without any 
encouragement from the Government. The 
nation’s wage bill continues to increase, and there 
are demands for more pay from over four million 
workers outstanding now. 


What the Government ought to do is to turn 
its attention to some of the specific restrictions on 
business life which remain, to see whether they 
are needed. And this means the authorities must 
make up their mind whether or not there is still 
meant to be a credit squeeze. If not, then the 
Capital Issues Committee, which has outlived 
whatever usefulness it may once have had, and 
the Chancellor’s letter to the bankers, directing 
them to restrict their lending, should be formally 
buried. It would be better if their demise were to 
be accompanied by noisy and conspicuous funeral 
rites, rather than allowing them to fade away 
quietly into oblivion. Only in this way will the 
City and industry be able to form a clear idea of 
the latest turn in Government policy. It makes 
little sense to make money cheaper, but to con- 
tinue to ration it as at present. 


If it still seems necessary to stimulate the 
economy, then the regulations restricting hire 
purchase could be removed. This has always 
proved to be a remarkably quick way to liven up 
business. A final suggestion is that the Govern- 
ment should honour the long-forgotten pledge to 
repay the ‘post-war’ credits. But this is unthink- 
able, precisely because we are still too painfully 
close to the edge of inflation to be able to refund 
them. When all these steps have been taken, we 
shall be in a position to consider tax cuts seriously. 
Until that time such talk is moonshine. 


Chamoun’s Last Card 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


HE most dangerous phase of the Lebanese 
Tock opened on Wednesday with the depar- 
ture of Mr. Hammarskjéld for New York. The 
Secretary-General had spent almost a week in the 
Middle East, studying the problems which face 
the UN observer mission in the Lebanon, and 
engaging in discussions with the Lebanese and 
Egyptian Governments. In Beirut, where total 
confusion reigned on the internal front, all hopes 
were pinned on Mr. Hammarskjéld as the only 
man who could still devise a way out of the seven- 
week-old crisis. If those hopes now come to 
nothing Lebanese nerves are likely to reach break- 
ing point, and the most probable developments 
are a resort to real violence and a request from 
President Chamoun for Anglo-American inter- 
vention. 

The expectation that Mr. Hammarskjéld would 
produce a solution seems to have been founded 
mostly on despair. The resolution of the Security 
Council only empowered the observer mission to 
see what was happening on the frontier between 
the Lebanon and Syria; if the observers concluded 
that there was infiltration across the border they 


Beirut 


would have no authority to try to stop it. If a 
further resolution were to be passed, setting up a 
UN police force to prevent infiltration, the 
Lebanon’s internal problem would still be no 
nearer to solution, since the Lebanese Govern- 
ment shows no sign of having the will—and by 
now probably lacks the power—to suppress the 
revolt. These are facts over which Mr. Hammars- 
kjéld has no control, and which in a formal sense 
do not come within the scope of his authority. He 
can only intervene in a dispute between two 
governments, and since the Lebanese rebels dis- 
claim any connection with the UAR, and vice 
versa, Mr. Hammarskjéld may sympathise with 
President Chamoun‘s predicament but he cannot 
take any official action to rescue him from it. 

The same, unfortunately, is not true of the 
British and American Governments. They appear 
to feel that they are responsible for President 
Chamoun—and the President’s own attitude 
prompted a very senior diplomatic representative 
to remark to me last night that ‘the President acts 
like a man with a blank cheque in his pocket.’ 

Here lies the danger, for the Lebanon, the 
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Middle East and the world. President Chamoun, 
who is constitutionally responsible to nobody, is 
at the moment effectively a one-man government 
(the Prime Minister is a cipher, the Foreign Min- 
ister has been away in New York for a month, 
three other Ministers have resigned, and the rest 
are never consulted about important policy de- 
cisions and very seldom about anything else). If 
President Chamoun has indeed a blank cheque in 
his pocket, in the shape of an assurance from the 
Western Powers that they will step in to save him, 
then this man, against whom a clear majority of 
his own subjects are now in opposition, can hold 
the world to ransom. 

If the blank cheque exists (and it is high time 
the British public was told whether it does or not) 
it must be in the form of an unofficial, or at most 
a secret, undertaking. The relevant public.docu- 
ments are the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, and neither envisages a 
situation where a government is in danger of 
being overthrown by its own subjects; they deal 
with the preservation of the ‘integrity,’ or the 
‘independence’ or the ‘sovereignty’ of the 
Lebanon, guaranteeing its frontiers against outside 
attack (in the case of the Eisenhower Doctrine the 
attack must be from ‘a country dominated by 
international Communism’). 

No one in the Lebanon seriously believes that 
the rebels intend any change in the international 
status of the Lebanon. I have visited almost all of 
their leaders, who without exception stress their 
loyalty to the present constitutional arrangements; 
and I have talked to dozens of people who support 
the Government or try to remain neutral in the 
dispute, without finding anyone who believes that 
the rebels, if they were victorious, would wish to 
join the United Arab Republic. Why, then, should 
President Chamoun have this assurance of West- 
ern support against the Lebanese opposition? The 
only rational explanation seems to be that the 
Western Powers, having encouraged Chamoun to 
take up an openly anti-Nasser attitude (which is 
the root cause of all the trouble), are afraid that 
if they ‘let him down’ their other friends in the 
Arab world (the Governments of Iraq and Jordan) 
will lose heart and expect to be ‘let down’ them- 
selves when their turn comes. 

This suggests a view of international politics 
more appropriate to the Boy’s Own Paper than to 
Whitehall. Western intervention on behalf of 
President Chamoun (or indeed of any other Arab 
politician) is the surest way to blacken him in the 
eyes of all Arabs, and it would make immensely 
more complex the difficulties already faced by 
men like Nuri-es-Said in Iraq and Samir el-Rifai 
in Jordan, to say nothing of President Bourguiba, 
who could hardly ask for the evacuation of French 
troops from Tunisia and at the same time en- 
courage the landing of British and American 
troops in the Lebanon. 

The only intelligent course for the Western 
Powers is to support wholeheartedly whatever 
action the Security Council considers appropriate 
to seal the Lebanese border against infiltration, 
and to make it clear that the question of who is 
to be President of the Lebanon is one for the 
Lebanese to decide. The uncertainty about West- 
ern intentions is the most dangerous factor in the 
present critical situation. As long as it persists 
President Chamoun is able to prolong the crisis, 
while he makes up his mind whether to play that 
last card. : 
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Coat of Clay 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


SHERMAN ADAMS is a provincial 
politician with a flair for office 
management. He first met Dwight 
Eisenhower in 1952. He was 
Governor of New Hampshire then 
Ny and General Eisenhower was in 
that State, beginning his cam- 
paign for the Presidency. (New 
Hampshire holds its primary elections earlier than 
any other State, so Presidential campaigns often 
begin there.) Governor Adams made himself use- 
ful to General Eisenhower in many ways, and the 
General, who was not at the time widely ac- 
quainted among American politicians, asked him 
to help out in other States as well. One thing led to 


‘another, and in 1953 Adams found himself in the 


White House as assistant to the President—a job 
which is not provided for in the Constitution or 
any statute. Since the President has never had 
much zest for the day-to-day chores of his office, 
Adams has been a very busy fellow. He sorts and 
answers the mail; handles all callers who can’t be 
turned away at the front door yet don’t rate an 
audience with the President; settles arguments that 
arise among administration officers; awards post- 
masterships and even better jobs to demanding 
and deserving Republicans; formulates adminis- 
tration policy on many domestic issues; and per- 
forms all manner of tasks, some delicate, some 
indelicate, assigned him by Mr. Eisenhower. 
Students of the Presidency say that no man not 
elected President has ever in the past exerted such 
influence as Sherman Adams. Every President has 
had his Adams somewhere in the White House, 
but no President had so much for an assistant 
to do. 

The public has never been told much about 
Sherman Adams. His role has demanded 
privacy, and administration press agents have 
been instructed to keep him off stage. This has 
worked out well, for he is the sort of man the 
average American instinctively feels he can trust 
without watching. For one thing, Adams is a 
New Englander—better yet, a northern New 
Englander. This means he is honest, monogamous 
and frugal, yet not lacking in shrewdness and 
craftiness. Of course, some New Englanders have 
turned out to be larcenous, philandering and 
spendthrift, but not many who are named Adams 
and hardly any whose faces were quarried from 
New Hampshire granite. Adams has such a face. 
Looking at it, even in a newspaper picture, one 
would say that here is a man of infinite rectitude 
—and at the same time a man of great sophisti- 
cation when it comes to selling a barn or buying 
a cow. In other words—just the sort of man a 
President needs and ought to have. 

Whenever Adams has appeared on stage it has 
been in the role one would expect: to speak in 
praise of honesty and thrift and to damn the 
loose ways of the Democrats. But now the image 
is cracked, if not shattered. Adams has been in 
trouble. It seems he had a friend named Bernard 
Goldfine, who manufactured woollens. A. time 
came when Goldfine found himself at odds with 
the authorities. The Federal Trade Commission, 
evidently, took the position that there wasn’t as 


New York 


much wool of a certain grade in Goldfine’s wool 
as Goldfine’s labels said there was. Court pro- 
ceedings were in the offing. At about this time, 
four years ago, Adams and Goldfine were seeing 
a good deal of each other. Goldfine, who had 
always been warmhearted and generous to Adams 
and several other public servants, invited ‘the 
Adamses to stay in hotels in New York, 
Boston and Plymouth, Mass. The bills ran 
into hundreds of dollars each time. Goldfine 
paid them. Goldfine also felt that the rug 
in the Adams’s living room in Washington 
was getting rather shabby. He replaced it. And 
then there was a coat—a wonderful, soft coat of 
vicuna, assuming the label was correct. Was this 
bribery? Was it the selling of influence? Of 
course not. All that Adams did for Goldfine was 
call a few authorities for information as to how 
the case before the Federal Trade Commission 
was going. Goldfine could probably have done 
most of this for himself. It has been said by some 
that a mere expression of interest by the assistant 
to the President constituted the exertion of pres- 
sure, but Adams has said that this was the 
farthest thing from his mind. It turned out that 
Federal Trade Commission regulations prohibited 
the granting of certain types of information that 
came into Goldfine’s possession, but Adams has 
said that he wasn’t aware of these particular 
regulations. A large part of his job is to help 
people in their dealings with the Government, and 
that is what he was doing. Thinking it all over, he 
has confessed ‘imprudent’ behaviour, but has 
assured the Congress that his errors were ‘not of 
intent but of judgment.’ 

The President has said he intends to keep 
Adams right where he is. ‘Anyone,’ he told a 
news conference this week, ‘who knows Sherman 
Adams has never had any doubt of his personal 
integrity or honesty.’ The President agreed that 
it may have been ‘imprudent’ of Adams to accept 
‘tangible expressions of friendship’ from Gold- 
fine. The most touching thing he said of Adams 
was: ‘I need him.’ 

The President does need him, and if he wishes to 
he may keep him. But it will not be easy. ‘Clean 
as a hound’s tooth’ the President said he wished 
every member of his administration to be. In 
1952 he was the anti-gratuity candidate, and there 
is not much doubt that a lot of Republican votes 
were made by reports of Democratic officials 
getting free coats, household appliances and the 
like. The pressure is on now from Republicans 
running for office this year; they would like to 
be able to say that when there is even a sug- 
gestion of scandal in a Republican administration 
heads roll right away, and they are imploring Mr. 
Eisenhower to act on Sherman Adams. If he 
doesn’t in time get rid of Adams, Adams’s use- 


_ fulness will in any case decline. People who wish 


to ignore Adams will find it much easier to do so, 
there will be constant public questions as to 
whether the President approves of this or that 
that his assistant has done. The betting is that two 
or three months from now, when the heat isn’t 
quite so great, Adams will find an excellent and 
well-paying job in private enterprise. 
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‘AFTER “dwelling-house” insert “or 
to that part of the dwelling-house, 
as the case may be.”’ Alterna- 
tively, if you prefer, ‘leave out 
“that section” and insert “section 
seventy-three of the Act of 1947.” ’ 
In other words, the House of Commons has been 
busy with Report stages. First it was the Landlord 
and Tenant (Temporary Provisions) Bill, repre- 
senting the uttermost scruple of compromise that 
the Government is willing to allow over the Rent 
Act; then it was the Agriculture Bill, which I do 
not for a moment claim to understand but pre- 
sume to be an admirable and overdue measure, 
since the Daily Express is against it. I know I am 
a sentimental old fool, but Report stages of Bills 
always inspire in me a great affection for demo- 
cracy. This should not be misunderstood; a politi- 
cal system which provides me, free, all the year 
round, with entertainment of so astonishingly 
high an order as does British parliamentary 
democracy is not in any case one to be lightly 
discarded. Thirty-five bob a seat they charged me 
for the Moscow Arts Theatre; marvellous theatri- 
cal experience though it was, Chekhov can hardly 
hold a candle, in the field of tragi-comedy, to 
such spectacles as the annual party conferences, 
or Mr. Bevan getting an attack of dat ole-time 
religion (Hallelujah!) in the middle of a speech 
about foreign policy, or Mr. Profumo (on Thurs- 
day) professing himself shocked and horrified, 
with an unctuousness that would have made a 
rhinoceros vomit, at the suggestion that the Gov- 
ernment, until the Turkish community in Cyprus 
had adopted from their Greek compatriots the 
idea that it would be rather jolly to burn the 
place down, had tended to overlook in Johnny 
Turk what it was apt to be very severe about in 
Johnny Greek. But such riches do not inspire 
affection in me, any more than a goose which lays 
golden eggs does in its owner, though both of us 
would go to extreme lengths to protect our 
investments. . 

Report stages are another matter; when the air 
is thick with drafting amendments, and the 
Opposition is thanking the Minister for his cour- 
tesy and co-operation in accepting their sugges- 
tion, and the Minister is saying that his honourable 
friend’s point is really covered already in the next 
clause, and the evening is drawing on, and the 
lights are being turned up—why, then Report is 
to me what Christmas was to Scrooge’s nephew: 

a good time: a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleas- 
ant time: the only time I know of, in the long 

‘ calendar of the year, when men and women seem 

by one consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of people below them as if 
they really were fellow-passengers to the grave, 
and not another race of creatures bound on other 
journeys. 
And considering that the people below me, at any 
rate on Monday, consisted chiefly of Mr. Mitchi- 
son and Mr. Brooke, you will agree that to think 
of them as fellow-passengers to the grave required 
considerable effort; at any other time I would get 
out and walk. Things were a little better on Tues- 
day, because Mr. Hare, though he is still God’s 
gift to Hansard (he puts in so many ums and ers 
and ahs that they could take it down in longhand 
and sharpen their pencils every two minutes for 
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good measure) has been coming along wonder- 
fully well as Minister of Agriculture. Already he 
has declined to give the farmers the moon, and 
there are signs that if they ask for the Crown 
Jewels he is almost prepared to say ‘No’ on the 
spot. It has long been my suspicion that his pre- 
decessor in the post, that walking Summum 
Bonum, achieved his remarkable degree of bi- 
partisan popularity by showing himself ready to 
give the farmers everything they asked for and a 
good deal more besides; the Conservative Party, 
with its substantial lead over the Opposition in the 
rural constituencies, was hardly going to com- 
plain, and the Labour Party was not precisely 
hungering to be classed by the farmers as a form 
of pest akin to the Colorado beetle. A substantial 
proportion of my wages is taken from me every 
week in order to keep from ruin a number of 
farmers whom I have no desire whatever to keep 
from ruin, and whose ruin would in fact be of 
great benefit to the nation. If the gentle breeze in 
which I take Mr. Hare to be a straw should dis- 
turb the leaves with which Sir James Turner and 
his fellow-robins of the NFU have for so long 
kept that situation warm, so much the better. And 
so, as Tiny Tim observed, God bless Report stages, 
every one! 

Yes, but it isn’t all beer and Report stages. 
These last two Sundays, for instance, it has been 
a television programme, presented by Independent 
Television News for Associated-Television, under 
the title The People Ask Parliament. The people 
have not, in fact, been allowed to make much of 
the running so far, and I should like to be allowed 
to. put in a word on their behalf.-The Editorial 
Adviser to this series (there is one more pro- 
gramme to come) is Mr. William Clark, who 
seems to have the oddest ideas about how best to 
have the public’s questions about Parliament 
answered. The first programme, for instance, was 
entitled ‘Are people losing interest?’ You would 
think that with that title some people would be 
included in the programme, to say for themselves 
whether they are losing interest in Parliament, 
and if so, why. Not a bit of it. Apart from the 
chairman, Mr. Robin Day, the participants were 
all MPs—Lord Hinchingbrooke, Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn and Mr. Bonham Carter. They naturally 
agreed, with a few reservations (presumably in 
case the Recording Angel was listening) that Par- 
liament was an absolutely spiffing place and that 
the public was simply bursting with enthusiasm 
for the present parliamentary system. 

But worse was to follow. The second pro- 
gramme in the series posed the question ‘Is party 
discipline too strict?’ So naturally you would ex- 
pect Mr. Clark editorially to advise that, say, Mr. 
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Stephen Swingler and Sir Robert Boothby be 
asked to participate, or some similar pair of fly- 
by-nights. I scarcely expect to be believed when 
I tell you that to answer the question ‘Is party 
discipline too strict?’ they chose Mr. Edward 
Heath and Mr. Harold Bowden, the two Chief 
Whips, with nobody but Mr. Grimond to tell them 
a home truth or two. And in consequence Mr. 
Bowden, answering Mr. Day’s question ‘Do 
Members of Parliament always know what they're 
voting about?’ was simply permitted to say the 
thing that is not, as witness: 

Yes, generally speaking. I would say generally 
speaking, because, in Committee, the way things 
are put from the Chair it often isn’t so easy to 
understand precisely what the matter is at the 
moment. That’s why Whips are on the door to 
explain ‘this particular amendment deals with 
so-and-so.’ The Member may have come down 
to vote in a Division Lobby from an important 
Standing Committee that’s going on upstairs at 
that moment. 

Not even Mr. Heath would stand for that, though 
having what the lawyers call a community of in- 
terest with his fellow-rogue he naturally let him 
down lightly. But I have no such fellow-feeling, 
and may perforce be less inhibited. ‘Generally 
speaking’ Members of Parliament do not know 
what they are voting about, and ‘generally speak- 
ing’ they don’t care either. Unless a division takes 
place at the end of a debate sufficiently important 
to warrant a three-line whip, when the House is 
generally fairly full for the winding-up speeches, 
most Members are nowhere near the division 
lobbies when the bell rings. On Committee, for 
instance (Committee of the Whole House, that is), 
there are rarely more than a score of Members 
present at a time, and very often far fewer. And 
the Whips are no more ‘on the door to explain 
“this particular amendment deals with so-and- 
so” ’ than they are on the door to frisk their lobby- 
fodder for dangerous weapons. They are on the 
door to indicate into which lobby their Members 
are to go, and they would not dream of wasting 
time by telling anybody what any particular 
amendment deals with, even if they know, which 
is by no means always the case. 

But if Mr. Bowden drew the long bow when 
talking of Whips on doors, Mr. Heath snapped the 
string of his when he got to this bit: 

One point I want to make on this. Not only 
the home point but the foreign point. The Gov- 
ernment’s majorities abroad are followed very 
closely. We’ve got complete evidence about that, 
and it’s most important that foreign observers, 
foreign governments, should see that the Govern- 
ment is getting its full majority on important 
issues. ’ 

If Mr. Heath really wants to know why the people 
are losing respect for Parliament (and Mr. Heath, 
being nobody’s fool, does not really want to know) 
he should look at that piece of drivel in the cold, 
grey light of morning, in which case he would get 
as close as a Chief Whip can get to blushing. If 
more than eight people on the Continent of 
Europe or seven on that of America (north, 
south and central) know what the British Govern- 
ment’s majority is I will be pleased to eat a copy 
of Erskine May, unbuttered. The spectacle of 
millions of hairy men in Plovdiv and Bumtang 
and Wuhu and Cape Foulwind and Binhdinh and 
Krk (not to mention Bagpiper’s Tump, which I 
swear on the ashes of my ancestors is in Hereford- 
shire) poring over the division lists of the House 
of Commons is one which ought to have the Chief 
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Whip, who busts his weskit-buttons when some- 
body mentions Wigan, rolling on the floor. The 
fact is, both Chief Whips are no more than in- 
teresting survivals of the protection rackets of 
Chicago in the 1920s. And to see them buttering 
each other all over my television screen, with 
only an occasional sprinkling of salt from Mr. 
Grimond, was rather like listening to a recently 
reformed gangster addressing a Moral Rearma- 


THE CHIEF FEATURE of the Mac- 
millan-Foot plan for Cyprus—the 
proposal for twin elected assemblies, 
with a Governor’s Council as bridge 
—is not a new idea. Lord Radcliffe 
* carefully considered the possibility 
of a federal solution, giving the two communities 
parity of representation, when he was constitution- 
making in the summer of 1956. He rejected it. In 
paragraph 28 of the Covering Note to his Report 
he wrote : 

There is no pattern of territorial separation 
between the two communities, and, apart from 
other objections, federation of communities _ 
which does not also involve federation of ter- 
ritories seems to me a very difficult constitutional 
form. . . . I find myself baffled in the attempt 
to visualise how an effective executive govern- 
ment for Cyprus is to be thrown up by a system 
in which political power is to remain permanently 
divided in equal shares between two opposed 
communities, . . . A third alternative, that the 
Governor should be given under the Constitution 
some sort of arbitral position as between the two 
communities, I have already excluded by what I 
have said above. ; 

The difficulties of constructing a workable admin- 
istration on the basis of what Mr. Macmillan calls 
‘partnership,’ but which is really ‘division,’ are self- 
evident, and I am not surprised that Sir Hugh 
Foot has avoided the pitfall of giving any details 
of how the plan would work. It is presumably 
because Sir Hugh knows, like Lord Radcliffe, that 
this sort of federal constitution could never be 
operated that he accepts the rebuffs it has had 
with such stoicism. His object in unveiling the 
plan at this stage was to put before all the parties 
concerned something which could be accepted as 
a basis for discussion. In this he has largely suc- 
ceeded. 





* * * 


BUT HE HAS certainly not been helped by the 
Attorney-General. When Sir Reginald Manning- 
ham-Buller was asked on Tuesday if he would 
‘instruct the Director of Public Prosecutions to 
institute proceedings against Archbishop Makar- 
ios on his entry into the jurisdiction for complicity 
in the murder of British Service men in Cyprus’ 
the obvious and proper answer would have been 
‘No, Sir.’ Instead, Sir Reginald went into a dis- 
ingenuous rigmarole about it not being ‘desirable 
to disclose, in relation to offences alleged to have 
been committed outside the jurisdiction by a per- 
son now outside the UK, whether any decision 
has been taken to prosecute him if he comes within 
the jurisdiction; and it is also not desirable that I 
should reveal what instruction, if any, I would 
give to the DPP should Archbishop Makarios visit 
this country.’ It is also, one might add, undesirable 
that at a rather critical time-we should be saddled 


ment rally. In the first programme of this series 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn said of ‘the people’ : 


If you ask them about the Whips, if you ask 
them about parliamentary procedure, they really 
don’t know. And this is partly, of course, because 
television and radio, which have helped to build 
up interest in public affairs, have not been able 
to build that interest in Parliament. 


I am not in the least surprised. 
TAPER 
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with an Attorney-General capable of talking such 
obvious rubbish. If the Government had been 
able to prosecute the Archbishop, they would 
have done so when they had him in their hands in 
the Seychelles. For Sir Reginald to suggest that 
there is any possibility whatever of their doing 
so now when at last the people involved are begin- 
ning to talk to each other and behave rather more 
sensibly, may please the extreme Right wing; but 
it is coming perilously close to sabotage of the 
Foot initiative. Or rather it would come close to it 
if the Archbishop and the Greeks took Sir 
Reginald more seriously than people do over here. 
But I don’t suppose they do. 
> * * 
I AM SuRE that at his interview with Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein Lord Hailsham presented the case of 
a noisy minority of Conservative back-benchers 
(that Granada TV has displayed anti-Tory bias) 
with considerable skill, but I doubt if he really 
took it very seriously himself. He has, after all, 
suffered in the past himself from the jealousy of 
dim and inferior politicians and from the megalo- 
mania of the Whips and the party machines. He 
used to be a regular performer on In the News 
until the BBC cravenly surrendered to party pres- 
sure and rationed the appearances of any one 
MP on the programme to an annual figure accept- 
able to the party headquarters. So Lord Hailsham 
knows perfectly well that TV appearances are a 
difficult business, and that it is impossible to 
share them out amongst all the members of a 
party like so many jobs for the boys. Although 
he is a loyal party man, he must have got some 
sardonic satisfaction from this business; he was 
the leading Tory opponent of Commercial Tele- 
vision, while the MPs who complained of Granada 
were just those people who were most anxious 
to introduce it in order to bring ‘freedom’ into 
broadcasting and to counteract the insidious Left- 
wing propaganda of the BBC! The fact remains 
that a nasty smear has been set in motion; 
Mr. Bernstein can take care of himself, and the 
ITA is unlikely to be impressed by the quality of 
the ‘evidence’ produced in support of the charges 
of bias, but it seems highly improbable that any 
of Granada’s programmes would have been ob- 
jected to if Mr. Bernstein had not been well 
known as a supporter of the Labour Party. I am 
sorry that Mr. Leather, whose voice rarely takes 
on so whining a quality, saw fit, in a letter to 
The Times, to make the smear explicit and direct, 
claiming that he had been invited on a Monday 
to appear on the following Wednesday, and that 
the shortness of this notice was an example of 
bias. The fact (which he mentions) that Mr. 
Leather was invited as a substitute for the first 
choice, who had been asked the previous Friday, 
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rather weakens his case, and the fact (which he 
does not mention) that the programme in question 
was Youth Wants to Know prompts one to ask 
how much notice Mr. Leather needs to answer 
questions about Conservative policy posed by 
fifteen-year-old schoolchildren. But: Mr. Leather, 
and all the other clamourers in the Tory Party, 
were effectively dealt with in The Times’s ad- 
mirably sensible and forthright leader the next 
day, in which it advised them, in effect, to behave 
in a rather more adult fashion. And I don’t sup- 
pose that Granada’s lively producers will be 
cowed by these wild attacks on their professional 
integrity: 

* > + 
BUT THIS INCIDENT, though I hope it is now closed, 
raises once again the problem of politics on TV. 
As the General Election approaches, both BBC 
and ITV must know where they stand if they 
wish to cover the election on the same basis as 
the newspapers do—that is, to select for coverage 
those candidates and constituencies that they 
think will interest their public. The law is in a 
high state of confusion on this; Section 63 of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1949, lists the 
electioneering activities that must be charged to 
a candidate’s expenses; it specifically exempts 
press coverage. But does this also put TV in the 
clear? Nobody knows, and the Television Act 
doesn’t help; it insists on ‘due impartiality’ being 
observed, but does this mean stop-watch equality 
of screen time, or what? Again, nobody knows. 
The two main party machines—certainly that of 
the Labour Party—would probably like to keep 
elections off the TV screen entirely, unless they 
can dictate the form any coverage should take. 
But there are no arguments of any kind for party- 
machine control of TV politics that are not 
equally applicable to the press. Of course, they 
would like to control that, too, but fortunately 
it is too big a herring for their net. 

* ” * 


I HAVE BEEN TOLD that Stalin’s question about 
the Pope’s military strength was addressed to 
Laval in 1935. In May of that year Laval went 
to Moscow just after the Franco-Russian mutual 
assistance treaty had been signed, and he is said 
to have then asked Stalin to adopt a more friendly 
attitude to the Pope and the Roman Catholic 
Church in order to make the treaty more palatable 
to French Catholic opinion. It was in reply to 
this request, the story runs, that Stalin asked, 
‘How many divisions has the Pope?’ Nobody 
seems to have any good reason for believing that 
Stalin asked the same question about de Gaulle, 
and I do not think he was the man to repeat his 
mots even at ten-yearly intervals. 

* * > -—@ 

The following item, reprinted, as they say, in its 
entirety, comes from the News Chronicle of June 
23. I have sent word to Beachcomber. 

THE DUKE OF KENT is developing a taste for 
home-made fudge. It is so strong that he has 
started sending 60 miles over the Pennines for 
it—to a tiny shop in Penrith, Cumberland. The 
owner, Mrs. Annie Furness, has been making and 
selling her own toffee and fudge for 35 years. 
She was surprised recently to see the Duke walk 
in and order fudge. He usually sends a batman. 
He was driving a red 3.4 litre Jaguar on his way 
to Scotland from his camp at Catterick—and said 
he would be calling back for more. Said Mrs. 
Furness yesterday: ‘The Duke loves. fudge.’ 


PHAROS 


. 





Pay As You View 


By BRIAN 


In February, 1956, the Postmaster-General 
declared that consideration of any additional 
television service was being deferred for two 
years. When the two years had passed it became 
apparent that the Postmaster-General was being 
optimistic, for the Government’s intention now 
is not to decide the question until the BBC Char- 
ter is renewed—which need not be until 1962. 

That means that the development of Britain’s 
television services will remain stagnant for 
several years. 

OES it, so? I should have thought that, on 
D the contrary, it is fortunate that the decision 
has not already been taken. For if the Govern- 
ment had decided who should run the third 
service, it would probably have gone either to the 
BBC—which, as the Daily Mirror says in its 
Spotlight on ‘The Future of Television’ (from 
which this quotation comes), would be unfortu- 
nate—or to commercial television (which could 
also be unfortunate, though the Mirror does not 
think so). As it is, there may yet be time to find a 
better solution: provided that we know what we 
want. ' 
The chief trouble with television today is its 
incapacity to cater for minority groups, in the 
way that.the newspapers do. Obviously there are 














common-sense limits; small minorities cannot 
support a daily newspaper, let alone a TV net- 
work. But it should be possible to use the third 
network not to intensify the current competition 
for current audiences by giving them the same old 
stuff, but by using it to satisfy people who now 
get very little satisfaction from their sets, or have 
none. The question is, how? 

There are two things, admittedly, in which we 
cannot touch the Americans. The first is in talent. 
There are a score of American artists who can 
(and do) carry their own shows for every one 
who attempts to here; and there is the money to 
buy them. On this show-business level we simply 
cannot compete. The second, which shows up 
most in straight programmes, is that Americans 
are. natural and articulate in front of cameras; 
they are rarely stiff or—the besetting sin of 
English performers—glib. And the combination 
of cash, talent and self-confidence tends to give 
American programmes, even the worst of them, a 
professional air. 

Otherwise, the sheer unrelenting weight of 
trash in American television is frightening, par- 
ticularly as the commercials are even more 
Offensively intrusive than I had been led to ex- 
pect. But, contrary to the accepted view, it is often 
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audiences, not sponsors, who are dragging the TV 
level down. Putting on a television show is so 
expensive that in the long run only a big audience 
can repay the sponsor; and to get a big audience 
he finds he has to cater for the doped. So except 
at the left-over times—early, late, and in the 
‘intellectuals’ ghetto’ of a Sunday afternoon—the 
mass-audience, low-standards show prevails. 
* ” * 

It need hardly be said that the position here is 
very different. This is not because the British 
viewer has innately higher standards; some of the 
programmes which have reached the Top Ten 
here are of an awfulness beyond American 
experience. Nor is it because we have been condi- 
tioned to expect better things by the BBC: the 
scramble of viewers to get away from Channel 
One has only recently been halted. The decisive 
factor, undoubtedly, has been the clause in the 
TV Act which banned direct sponsoring. 

Many people, and I was one, did not think it 
would work. The piper-payers, we assumed, would 
call the tune. They did, and quickly: but after a 
distinctly shaky start the contractors found they 
could refuse to play it. This was because they 
found it far easier to satisfy the whole block of 
advertisers (many of them competitors) that pro- 
grammes as a whole are satisfactory, than they 
would have done to satisfy each individual adver- 
tiser that his own individual programme was 
satisfactory. So the producer can normally get 
on with his job not merely without outside inter- 
ference, but also without the disconcerting feeling 
that sponsors are breathing down his neck. 

Here, dominant though the ratings sometimes 
are, a producer (and for that matter his boss, the 
contractor) can afford to pay more attention to 
quality; to run a show he likes even if its ratings 
are not so good—particularly if it is a serious 
programme, in which case he will get the 
enthusiastic backing of the Independent Televi- 
sion Authority, anxious to wipe the BBC’s eye. 

Still, it is no good trying to pretend that com- 
mercial television produces a wholly happy blend 
of serious/light, majority/minority programmes. 
Most of its best programmes are compromises 
between showmanship and serious purpose—like 
Free Speech. Dedicated minorities, whether they 
want the Goons or Grand Opera, cannot be 
catered for. But—it can be, and now increasingly 
often is, argued—should not this catering for 
minorities be the job of the BBC? Should not 
the two networks complement each other rather 
than compete? 

Even if they should (which was not the inten- 
tion of the Act) the BBC is an unsuitable instru- 
ment for the purpose. ‘Its top-heavy bureaucratic 
structure militates against its ability to give any 
section of the community, even a minprity, what 
it wants; the capacity of some of its senior execu- 
tives to delude themselves that what they like is 
what the viewer likes, or ought to like, or will 
like in time when he has seen it often-enough, is 
staggering. 

But in any case, the BBC dare not lose its grip 
on its old mass audience by too kindly a concern 
for minorities’ welfare. For the present it is trying 
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to have it both ways: one moment a senior 
executive gets up to insist that the general 
audience ratings mean little—-what counts is the 
quality of each individual show: the next, the 
BBC’s propaganda department boasts joyfully 
that it has won back a point or two on the general 
ratings from the commercial network. 

Of the two, the propaganda department is the 
wiser. The BBC cannot afford to let its audiences 
dwindle any further, because the smaller they are, 
the greater will become the pressure from licence 
holders who never, or rarely, watch its pro- 
grammes, for the licence system to be abolished 
and for the BBC instead to accept advertisements. 





Up till now this campaign has only been in the 
muttering stage, but recently the retiring 
Chairman of the BBC Association of Broad- 
casting Staff told a conference that he saw no 
way out for the BBC except to get permission to 
advertise. And it is certainly true that so long as 
the BBC depends for its income on the Govern- 
ment, it cannot hope to get the funds which would 
enable it fully to exploit its single network—let 
alone to develop another. 

; * * 

What it boils down to, then, is that neither the 
BBC nor commercial television, nor both of them, 
either in harmony or disharmony, offers any hope 
of a satisfactory solution to the minorities’ prob- 
lem. Neither of them, consequently, should be 
awarded the custody of the new baby, the third 
network, when it is born; if there is some other 
suitable foster-parent available. And there is—or 
could be, if preparation is made in time: Pay-as- 
you-view television. 

I should point out here that there have been 
One or two impostors masquerading under this 
title. Not long ago there was some legal query 
whether pubs might have TV sets equipped with 
shilling-in-the-slot meters, like juke boxes, so that 
the customer could buy himself a half-hour’s 
viewing: this was called by some newspapers 
Pay-as-you-view. In America the citizens of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, have been able to buy a 
service of films piped to their homes from the local 
cinema, as an alternative to the free service they 
get from the networks: this too (while it lasted: 
it has flopped) was sometimes called Pay-as-you- 
view. But the essence of PAYV is, or should be, 
that you pay to watch individual programmes of 
your own choice, and that you help to pay for 
them: that is to say, an agreed slice of the money 
goes to the programme producer. There is no 
need to go-into technicalities of how this can be 
done: the fact is it can be, by a variety of 
methods, provided that a network is available on 
which to do it. 

And there lies the first snag. When I said earlier 
that we have something to learn from the United 
States, this was what I was referring to. The 
various PAYV systems were invented and per- 
fected there. But they. have never been tried 
because the existing networks, who are not at all 
anxious to have so powerful a competitor, have 
used: their influence.to prevent the Federal Com- 
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munications Commission from giving their per- 
mission for it. In theory the FCC could be 
by-passed by piping the programmes to customers 
underground, as it only has jurisdiction over the 
air; but this would be exceedingly expensive. 

Yet the advantages of PAYV are obvious. With 
such a system, the opera-lover can pay for opera, 
the Goon-lover for ‘Fred.” It would also enable 
far bigger audiences, currently deprived of the 
pleasure of watching the Grand National, to see 
that too: for the weight of their shillings (or 
half-crowns, or whatever it might be) would surely 
soften Mrs. Topham’s heart. And apart from 
audiences gaining a new freedom of choice, per- 
formers will also benefit: for some, fees will be 
considerably higher; others will get television 
work where none existed before. It will be pos- 
sible, too, to obtain higher standards of perfor- 
mance because the money will be available to 
ensure longer rehearsal periods and better studio 
facilities. Indeed, the temptation will. be for 
PAYV to exploit this by putting on plays and 
variety shows which are bigger and better than 
those of the existing networks. It would become 
possible, as it is not now possible, to televise My 
Fair Lady. But somewhere the line will have to 
be drawn; or all we will get will be a better but 
much more expensive version of present-day tele- 
vision. This would miss the real point of PAYV, 
if its design is to provide minority programmes. 


Some controlling body will have to be established 
to see that it does not throw its weight around 
and thereby damage the existing networks (who 
will still have their function: the loss of minority 
audiences, many of whom now do little viewing, 
need not seriously alarm them). 

A Labour Government may be tempted, if 
PAYV does come about, to put it under the 
BBC’s charge on the grounds that there is no 
point in duplicating an organisation which already 
exists, at least in theory, to perform similar func- 
tions. This would be a mistake. The BBC has 
shown itself ill-adapted to handle television; 
indeed, some of its most successful programmes, 
such as Tonight, have appeared to grow up in 
spite of, rather than through, the Corporation. 
The new controlling body should co-operate with 
the BBC, and with the ITA, so as to avoid un- 
necessary clashes; but it would be better if it 
stands on its own feet. 

But first, the need is to make the idea of PAYV 
much more familiar than it is. There have been 
many references to it from time to time in the 
press in the last few years, but for some reason the 
idea has never caught on. The Mirror ‘Spotlight 
pamphlet does not even think it necessary to men- 
tion the project. There is not much time: a 
Government decision ought to be reached within 
the next year or so. And.governments are not 
inclined to act far in advance of public opinion. 


Royal Show Dilemma 


By ROBERT HODGE 


HE Royal Show which opens at Bristol on 
Tuesday may herald the end of the rather 
over-blown occasions to which we have grown 
used. People are beginning to talk. The Royal 
Agricultural Society themselves have said that they 
face a financial problem in maintaining the show 
in its existing form and have examined a sugges- 
tion to localise the event. The show’s critics ask 
if its existing form is strictly necessary. Even its 
friends wonder whether the element of presenta- 
tion party, with debutantes ranging from the local 
peerage to long-service farm hands, flavours the 
occasion too piquantly; and whether the high 
command would not long ago have done better to 
think less about high society and more about the 
high cost of carrying on as they do at present. 
The more one sees of it the more obvious it is 
that the Royal is too big and too repetitive. Next 
week’s show covers 157 acres, exclusive of 140 
acres of car parks. To see it all will be a feat of 
stamina, as many of us know to our coct, which 
rewards only the experienced Royal-goer who 
knows what he wants to see and where to hunt it 
down. Hundreds of stands will exhibit tractors, 
ploughs, combine harvesters, and dairy equipment 
identical except in the name of the retailer. The 
stockyards will contain thousands of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and even a few farm horses, of which some 
will be fit to grace the occasion on their merits 
while others will be present only by reason of the 
wealth of their owners. At journey’s ‘end the 
visitor, gin in hand and vitality creeping back, will 
tell himself as usual that he has seen it all before. 
This is the primary weakness of the Royal. It 
has become a gigantic exposition of the familiar. 
Agricultural shows are not now rare. Each year 


there are half a dozen others, vast enough to be 
compared with. the Royal, which serve differing 
regions. Each county has a big one, and within 
most counties there are numerous small ones. The 
only respect in which the Royal differs from any 
other show is in being disastrously bigger, and 
in showing a greater quantity of the same things. 
This is hardly a formula for pre-eminence. Britain, 
we say with the faith born of constant repetition, 
is the stud farm of the world, and the Royal is the 
shop-window of British farming. Surely, then, the 





Royal should have something, in addition to the 
Sovereign’s presence, which other shows have not. 
Indeed, the Sovereign’s presence might be deemed 
a reason for presenting a more representative 
demonstration of our real farming achievements. 

In seeking a new formula for the Show, the 


Royal Agricultural Society is in a difficult posi-~ 


tion; for an organisation less straight-faced, it 
would be an embarrassing one. Nearly all the 
objects which formerly made it , agriculture’s 
supreme authority have now been taken out of its 
hands. The National Farmers’ Union represents, 
with greater initiative, agriculture’s economic 
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interests. The Ministry of Agriculture promotes 
the industry's health, with the aid of much public 
money. Apart from the award of a few medals and 
scholarships, which no longer attract much atten- 
tion, the Society has little left to do except to 
organise the Show. Aloof both in constitution and 
by nature, the Society is following the now 
accepted course of charging the public money to 
see its stately home and wondering how it can 
make the attraction continue to pay. 

Viewing the several courses open to it, the 
Society’s once native hue of resolution seems 
somewhat sicklied o’er. It can continue, as at 
present, to move up and down the country each 
year. Recent balance sheets suggest that this may 
lead to an annual loss of £10,000 or so, against 
which the Society can be sure of pleasing the local 
community in the area visited each year—and it 
is nice to be sure of pleasing somebody. But the 
process obviously cannot long continue, despite 
the present ample reserve funds, unless economies 
can be made on a corresponding scale. 

A permanent show site might be chosen. This 
would save the annual cost of dismantling, moving 
and re-erecting the Show's princely buildings, 
laying new roads, and providing new main ser- 
vices. But the saving would mean little unless the 
revenue of a stati¢ Royal Show approximated to 
that earned by the present peripatetic version, 
Would it? History’s answer is discouraging. The 
Royal Show had a permanent site once before, at 
Park Royal, London, from 1903-05. The result was 
near-ruin. A static site would condemn most 
exhibitors to long and expensive movements of 
stock each year, and reduce the costs for only a 
few: many would cease to enter. The chance of 
meeting a largely new public at every Royal Show 
is a powerful incentive to renters of stand space 
which is, incidentally, far from cheap; their pat- 
ronage would undoubtedly decrease. The element 
of holiday looms large in the calculations of the 
turnstile visitors; a show in the same place in a 
setting lacking novelty would become pro- 
gressively less of a draw. 

The most hopeful remedy lies in the Society’s 
frank acceptance of its role as agriculture’s 
impresario, rather than agriculture’s high priest, 
and a corresponding determination to put on a 
show of high excellence, immediate significance, 
and less stunning in its size. Qualifications for live- 
stock entries would enable more to be seen of the 
best. If implements were shown by invitation only, 
and therefore also in smaller numbers, they could 
be demonstrated doing their job, instead of merely 
gleaming in all the glory of paint and paraffin 
polish. Recognition could be given to each year’s 
developments of real moment in farming. This 
year’s example might be the breeding of new horn- 
less strains of cattle for which overseas buyers 
are crying out, but which the Royal Show hitherto. 
seems to have regarded as in some way indecent. 

Such a revolution in attitude would mean that 
the Society would have to run the Show, instead 
of the Show running the Society. Obviously the 
idea would succeed better in a new venue each 
year, but it would be cheaper to stage than the 
present mammoth occasions, and if the Society 
were a little less grand and rather more practical 
it might even pay. If it did not, the Society would 
at least have gone down fighting, a more creditable 
end than dying of paralysis indu¢ed by the sight 
of its balance sheets. 
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Magenta 
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By STRIX 


AGENTA is, according to the dictionary, a 
‘brilliant crimson aniline dye, discovered 
soon after battle at Magenta in N. Italy (1859).’ 

Though it possibly survives in the racing colours 
of some old-established stable, it is not 2 word that 
One comes across very often. I looked it up to 
make sure that it existed, and now I wish I hadn’t. 
The dictionary’s definition has distracted me from 
my purpose. Why do I not know who won the 
Battle of Magenta, or between whom it was 
fought? It was presumably post rather than 
propter hoc that the brilliant crimson aniline dye 
was confected. Who was the astute merchant who 
decided, ninety-nine years ago or thereabouts, to 
call this vivid new shade after a battle which was 
then fresh in everybody’s mind? Why have I 
started writing on a subject about which I know 
absolutely nothing? 

I know at least the answer to that question. 
Magenta was put into my mind by Mr. Christo- 
pher Hollis, who in a rather red-brick article about 
his Eton days wrote recently in the Spectator that 
‘the sartorial customs of the school were of a 
complication that went beyond sanity.’ 

Why he should expect them to be anything else 
I fail to see. We are a relatively old nation, and in 
many respects a conventional one, but sanity is 
hardly the yardstick which I would apply to our 
sartorial customs, especially just after Ascot Week. 
(Though it goes without saying that we must leave 
the women out”of this; poor brutes, they are 
bound to the wheel of fashion and they must stay 
the course. ‘Some, mostly Continentals, were 
wearing the new French sacques,’ wrote the 
authoress of Leaves From My Chinese Sketch- 
book in 1898; she was describing the scene on the 
beaches at Peitaho, a summer resort for the tiny 
foreign community in North China.) 


The complications of which Mr. Hollis dis- 
approved included a wide range’ of colours 
awarded for athletics. Each of the twenty-six 
houses had its own house colours. (Ours were 
cerise and battleship grey; they are still in use and 
will, I suspect, one day be worn by boys who are 
as hazy about battleships as I am about the victors 
of Magenta.) There were also about twenty school 
colours. 


With all these a new boy was required to 
familiarise himself during his first fortnight, and 
it was at this stage of my career that I came across 
the word magenta for the first—and now I come 
to think of it the last—time; white with a narrow 
magenta line was Lower Boats, the humblest of 
the aquatic colours. At the end of a fortnight new 
boys underwent a viva voce examination con- 
ducted by the Library, who at a more predictable 
seat of learning would have been called the house 
prefects. The questions covered not only the 
colours but a good deal of topography as well; 
for the examinees were about to begin their duties 
as fags, and it was important that they should 
know where to find the other houses and the shops 
to which they would be dispatched on errands, 


This system, which is still in force, was typical 
of the British talent for devising measures of en- 
lightened self-interest. Its real object was to 


protect the interests of the fagmasters by ensuring 
as far as possible that their new fags were not 
entirely clueless and would deliver notes to, or 
fetch chocolate cakes from, the right places with 
reasonable expedition. 

It was of only academic importance that they 
should acquire, in the course of a fortnight 
bewildering enough already, a working knowledge 
of a wide range of athletic colours with which 
they were bound to become familiar in the course 
of time. Yet the custom of making them do this 
was based on a sound rule of life, which is that 
when placed in new surroundings you should find 
out as much as possible about them as quickly as 
you can. 

Among travellers the impulse to orientate them- 
selves varies widely. At one end of the scale you 
get. people who, on arriving at their destination 
and inquiring what time dinner is, retire to their 
rooms and write postcards; at the other, the eager 
individual who, slung about with cameras and 
clutching a phrase-book, bounds off into the alien 
city, to return with a wealth of information about 
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am-fares, brass rubbings, botanical gardens and 
cruelty to animals. 

Curiosity can be an irritating, even an offensive 
trait; but incuriosity sometimes has a flaccid, 
oafish quality which is even more unattractive. 

A few years ago I was riding, with two small 
girls on ponies, along an ancient pack-trail be- 
tween rough hedges of thorn and hazel. Years ago 
the hedges were kept roughly trimmed by the 
farmers across whose land it passed and you could 
canter along it for miles; but during the war the 
hedges were neglected, and I remembered that last 
time I had ridden that way the old green lane 
had after a certain distance’ become almost 
impassable. 

The first farm we came to was a hundred-acre 
holding which had changed hands three years 
earlier; a businessman had bought it for his son. 
The pack-trail ran through the middle of his land. 
As we passed the farmhouse the young man hap- 
pened to come out and I asked him if the lane was 
still passable for horses farther on, beyond his 
boundary. 

‘Tm afraid I don’t know,’ said this recruit to the 
rural community. ‘I've never been along there. 
Sorry,’ 

I thought at the time, and I still think, that these 
are the most extraordinary words I ever heard. 
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Spontaneous Outburst 


By RAY 


‘epuneE parade for the Queen’s Birthday,’ 
f pee the Commander, ‘will be attended 
by the Mayors of Chatham and Gillingham— 
which will be a thrill for us all [obedient laughter. 
The Mayors of Chatham and Gillingham are 
Socialists and therefore funny]—and by the 
Commander-in-Chief, The Nore’—this last in a 
defiant voice, forbidding mockery. 

‘During the parade’—he was speaking slowly 
and loudly so that the assembled ship’s company 
of the barracks could all hear—‘you will be re- 
quired to give three cheers for Her Majesty. The 
First Lieutenant will now show you how it has 
to be done!’ The First Lieutenant duly stepped 
on to the rostrum. ‘Detail’—his voice was even 
louder than the Commander’s—‘for giving three 
cheers for Her Majesty. On the order “Off Caps” 
you will lift your cap off your head with your 
right arm—extending the arm at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. The cap will be vertical.’ He was 
going through’ the appropriate motions with skill 
and confidence. ‘The Commander will say 
“Hip-hip-hip.” You will answer “Hooray,” and 
describe with your cap a left-handed circle two 
feet in diameter. It is essential to say “Hoo-ray,” 
with the accent on the ray. On no account must 
it be “Hoo-RaH.”’ 

‘How we won the war,’ said a colleague. 

‘A spontaneous outburst of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm,’ said another, more articulate. 

‘We will try it first by companies, and then 
all together. And remember,’ added the First 
Lieutenant unfortunately, ‘a clockwise circle two 
feet in diameter.’ There was a buzz of consterna- 
tion and somebody tugged at his coat. ‘Of course,’ 
he said quickly, ‘it will be clockwise to the people 
who are watching. Anti-clockwise to you.” 

Then-the practising began, under the supervision 
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of the drill instructors. We were inside the drill 
shed, so the din was enormous. ‘Hips’ and 
‘Hoorays’ mingled with ‘Two feet, not inches!’ 
‘A left-hand circle!’ ‘Hold it vertical!’ The shed 
was a mass of circling caps. 

A blast from the First Lieutenant’s whistle 
brought immediate calm. ‘Parade,’ he barked, 
‘will give three cheers for Her Majesty the Queen,’ 
and we did it quite well. 

At the first rehearsal it was sunny and very 
hot, and fainting became the fashion. When the 
time came for the cheering it was not surprisingly 
a rather feeble effort. ‘The cheering was lousy. 
We will repeat the cheering,’ said the Com- 
mander, sounding like a translation from the 
Latin. And then, ‘There are too many people 
falling out. It is nothing to do with the heat, but 
because you are standing on your heels instead 
of your toes.’ Funny how people stand on their 
heels more in hot weather. 

The second cheer was vigorous, to order. As 
we dismissed I overheard : 

‘I hope she appreciates all we suffer for her.’ 

‘It isn’t even her real birthday.’ 

Everything was perfect for the final dress re- 
hearsal. The sun shone, the foot and arms drill 
was performed with normal naval competence 
and precision, and those who fainted were re- 
moved with all possible speed. Came the big 
moment, and the Commander put on his most 
dramatic bellow. ‘Parade will give three cheers for 
Her Majesty the Queen. Hip-hip-hip . . .’ 

‘Hooray.’ Not loud, but a disciplined shout, 
with the accent firmly on the ‘ray,’ No trace of 
a ‘RAH,’ as round went the caps in their two-foot 
circles. I dropped mine. 

On the big day it rained and the parade was 
cancelled. 
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Roundabout 


Trotting 

THE FEW hun- 
dreds gathered 
under the blue- 
grey sky stirred 
from the rather uncomfortable stone- 
terraced seats of Woolwich Stadium 
and shuffled nearer to the rails as the 
loudspeaker boomed out ‘Good evening 
all—welcome to a Monday evening of 
horse-trotting.” The horses were just 
entering the arena, pawing the track 
gingerly like an ice-skater testing a 
newly frozen lake. Behind them, each 
seated on his ‘sulky’ (a cradle-shaped trap), the 
riders, dressed in red, blue, yellow and white 
blouses and caps, leaned back, indifferent to 

crowd. : 

‘Anyone wanna bet?’ Wavy-haired and be- 
spectacled, his Adam’s-apple bobbing up and 
down agitatedly, a bookmaker enticed the backers 
with 3 to 1 on the favourite. Another, in striped 
jacket and dark tie, patted his hands together like 
a pastry-cook slapping dough, in answer to the 
tick-tacking of his colleague up in the grandstand. 
‘Come on,’ he shouted, ‘someone must back the 
winner—they’ve all got four legs.’ 

‘All into line, please,’ cried the loudspeaker. 
‘Hurry up and get Mary into position.” But Mary 
was not to be hurried, flicked her tail in her 
driver’s eye. ‘Now go!’ Three times round the 
track they trotted, all beautiful; the traps seemed 
to be flying chariots. 

The lucky ones collected their winnings. Twenty 
pounds went to a red-faced hulk of a man, who 
was soon discussing how much he intended to win 
on the next race; his wife, dismissed from a man’s 
world, leaned heavily on the rails. Near by, be- 
neath a large black umbrella, the proprietor of a 
jellied-eels stall was doing good business, while his 
son warned the customers to go easy with the salt. 

The sky darkened, the end of the evening ap- 
proached. The third bookie, who had previously 
conducted his business in silence, broke into life. 
‘Here we are, last chance to raise your holiday 
money.’ A small boy, in tartan jacket and trousers, 
pulled miserably at his mother’s coat. ‘Can’t I play 
on the grass now?’ he asked. “You stop where you 
can be seen,’ said his mother. ‘We only came here 
to show you the horse-racing.’ . 








Preserving 


THE 32nd. Annual General Meeting of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England was held 
in the Henry Jarvis Room at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. This turned out to be an 
oak-panelled grotto on the lower ground floor 
with diffused lighting and a dozen rows of 
fauteuils. In the adjoining room a table was laid 
out with pamphlets with titles like Town and 
Country Planning, How to Prune Trees, and 
Scenery of England (‘In the misty sunshine of 
early morning I gazed on the panorama of Gothic 
architecture in Parliament Square’). 

At twenty to three the Duke of Norfolk ap- 
peared at the head of the Executive Committee, 
apologising for the delay and insisting it was all 
his fault. After the minutes of the last meeting 


had been briskly disposed of the Duke called on 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. Mr. Williams-Ellis, a 
well-preserved seventy-five, displayed a certain 
raffish elegance in his long, dark jacket and dog- 
tooth trousers. His face was lean, his hair white, 
receding at his forehead and flying off towards the 
back of his head as if he had been in a high wind. 
Standing hunched over the rostrum with his hands 
wide apart on the rail he looked like an old- 
fashioned evangelist, but his speech was as low on 
howl as it was high on gloss. He said that the 
members of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England formed an elect, and so should not 
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shy from the responsibility of influencing public 
taste. He believed in the amateur—with the stress 
heavily on the last syllable—and dismissed the 


“argument that the threat of nuclear destruction 


might make their efforts seem trivial by saying, 
‘If I am doomed to die in a ditch from blast or 
fall-out I would prefer it to have primrose banks 
and not to be a dismal drain.” 

The audience (mainly elderly ladies in flowerpot 
hats and weekend-ramble men) applauded, and 
the discussion began. A man from the North Mid- 
lands spoke of the bother they had had preserving 
their flora up there and another advised the Coun- 
cil to get itself a snappier name. Next door the 
leaders of the rush for tea and sandwiches found 
a man with a weatherbeaten face and a sweet 
tooth already tucking in happily. 


Bats and Belles 


By IRVING WARDLE 


‘It won't be as bad as Manchester, 
anyway. We hope’; said the pro- 
duction secretary, an imperturb- 
ably fluent eighteen-year-old, fully 
aware that he was six inches taller 
than I was. “You heard about that, 
didn’t you?’ 

‘No,’ I said, well though I remembered the 
lavish spread of atmospheric photographs with 
which the Sunday Times had greeted the Youth 
Theatre's ill-fated venture last year. “What hap- 
pened?’ I asked over the mid-rehearsal hubbub. 

‘Empty houses. All the local amateur groups 
(seventy-three of them!) had been told about the 
show; we'd had a good press, and two spots on 
television. But it didn’t do much good. Excuse me.’ 

Momentarily his unbending smile bent still 
further as a visiting photographer, excruciatingly 
contorted, involved us in a crafty one from floor 
level. 

‘What did we do? You may well ask. We had 
costume marches; with banners.’ 

“Was it raining?’ 

‘Of course it was raining. Everything was 
against us, It was another Agincourt (we were 
doing Henry V, you know).’ He pointed the re- 
mark with a crisp two-note laugh. Evidently it 
had been another Agincourt several times already. 

‘Costume marches. And some of the company 
put on scenes in Piccadilly Gardens. Then we set 
up a skiffle group in Deansgate Arcade. Very 
bizarre they looked too, in tights. The police 
moved us on: said it gave unwarranted encour- 
agement to the tarts.’ 

‘And what makes you think you'll have better 
luck in Edinburgh?’ I asked, managing at last to 
wedge myself and my drained tea-cup against the 
wall. The production secretary made a suavely 
unencumbered gesture, suggesting the world of 
difference between quotidian Manchester and 
Edinburgh in the season. 

‘Better advance publicity,’ he said; ‘a nice 
theatre in Moray House; and the festival public 
—they're always ready for Shakespeare, even for 
something as out of the way as Troilus and 
Cressida. Leyton High School are going with an 
off-beat play too, Measure for Measure, so there 
won't be too much competition from them. They 
have Jacobi, of course.’ He moved away. 

Derek Jacobi, the boy whose Hamlet burst 





fitfully on the fringe of last year’s festival, once 
played for the Youth Theatre. No more. The 
Youth Theatre concerns itself with ensemble play- 
ing, not with turning out miniature stars; and this 
practice marks it off sharply from such strong- 
holds of juvenile drama as Leyton High School, 
and Sloane School, Chelsea. 

The main Youth -Theatre productions have 
amply supported the claim of teamwork which is 
invariably made and so seldom realised when 
youth is prodded in front of the public. I first 
saw the company two years ago in a cruelly rever- 
berating hall in Southwark. They were playing 
Henry IV, Part Il, and the detail—particularly in 
minor parts and in group animation—had superb 
clarity and bite. Some of the voices—Bardolph’s 
rat-catcher’s rasp, and Prince John’s softly 
astringent as a feather dipped in acid—were as 
carefully turned as precision instruments: so were 
the scenes of the Eastcheap brawl with Mrs. 
Quickly invitingly spreadeagled over a table, and 
of the recruiting campaign in which a terrified 
Shallow scampered round and round the stage 
with a loaded carbine until its explosion threw him 
flat. 

Performance of this quality is said to spring 
as much from the Youth Theatre’s experimentalist 
policy as from the talent it has been able to enlist. 
‘No,’ said Michael Croft, wincing a little, ‘I 
wouldn't call it a theatrical club; it’s more an 
offshoct of the Youth Service.’ Mr. Croft, founder 
and director of the company, ranges his fresh 
applicants between two extremes: at One end is 
the ‘belle of the ball,’ and at the other the ‘straight 
bat.’ The first, no matter how honeyed his 
cadences, is firmly repelled; the second warmly 
welcomed as ‘my kind of boy.’ This kind is usually 
in his late teens, belonging to the enigmatic 
generation which youth clubs woo in vain. The 
aim is to offer him something more absorbing than 
gramophone recitals and games of ping-pong; but 
not to encourage him to make a living out of the 
stage. 

Michael Croft is peculiarly well equipped for 
this piece of pioneering. He has knocked about. 
After repertory acting, the RAF, the Navy, and 
Oxford, he took a teaching job in a secondary 
modern school of which he left a scarifying record 
in his novel Spare the Rod. Then he moved on to 


“Alleyn’s School (as a colleague of the legendary 
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“Wake up—you’re not at the office!”’ 


From Southampton or London, there’s always 

a Union-Castle passenger ship leaving for South 
or East Africa in the next few days: into 

the Atlantic or through the Mediterranean, in 
southern sunshine and through calm seas. 
Every Thursday a ship leaves Southampton for 
the fourteen day run to Cape Town. About 
twice a month a ship sails from London for a 


round voyage: nine weeks of warmth, 





ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR UNION-CASTLE, 
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well-being and perpetual change of scene round 

the coast of Africa. For business, for - 
holiday, for honeymoon, or even on doctor’s 

orders, many fortunate people have made 

these journeys, to their great pleasure. May we 

send you our booklet, ‘Colourful Africa’, 

to show you pictures of our glistening ships, 

of the friendly lifé on board, and the many 
adventure-story ports of call? 


HYDE PARK 8400 
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Edward Upward), and it was from there, with a 
large contingent of members from Alleyn’s, that 
the Youth Theatre emerged and secured for itself 
a grant of £500 a year as an experimental project 
from King George’s Jubilee Trust. Now it wants 
a further £1,000 towards setting up in permanent 
premises and mounting two productions a year. 

So far productions have largely been carried 
by the original members. Now the net has been 
cast wider, and the cast assembled for Troilus and 
Cressida represents a juicy cross-section of the 
tripartite system. It also puts the Youth Theatre’s 
ideals to the test. 

Although tightly packed, the interior of the 
rehearsal room on the day I went theré was 
severely partitioned into public, grammar, com- 
prehensive, and old stagers. (No secondary 
modern boys—‘They leave too early, and they’re 
usually too bad.’) At first sight it seemed to show 
that a bat, given a chance, will turn into a belle. 
New members were unmistakably the right types 
—grammar school boys down to the last freckle, 
missing button, and bitten finger-nail; comprehen- 
sives, scrubbed and solemn in suits, implacably 
chemical engineers in the making. And not a 
thought of going on the stage. ‘No, I never have 
had. I enjoy it, you know; I enjoy rugby too.” 

Were the old gang from Alleyn’s once like this? 


Theatre 


If they were, then something seems to have gone 
wrong. Three of them are at RADA, and show no 


indifference whatever towards the stage. As easily - 


picked out by their suede coats, jeans, and: chunky 
sweaters as new sixpences, they spoke about the 
company with buoyant and proprietary self- 
assurance. No, they had no objection if the Youth 
Theatre gave them a foothold in the profession. 
Great fun working for it—no politics, no 
manceuvring. Small parts? Yes. Large ones were 
nice too. 

Conversation stopped. Michael Croft had 
wandered back heavily to his seat. He lifted a 
blunt hand and paused; a stubby, four-square, 
weatherbeaten man. ‘Right. We're starting again. 
Remember the three C’s—character, conviction, 
clarity.” He punched the air ‘three times, then 
smilingly collapsed in apology for the school- 
master in himself. Good as gold we sat around 
in a wide, silent circle as a frowning grammar- 
school boy embarked hesitantly on a speech of 
Pandarus. He faltered and stopped as a door 
slammed ostentatiously. A new figure appeared, 
another of the old gang in hacking jacket and 
styled hair mincing over to a seat where he toyed 
elaborately with a fancy pair of spectacles. 

‘Read Pandarus,’ said Michael Croft. 

He read it beautifully. 


Claustrophilia 


By ROBERT 


The Lesson and The Chairs. By 
Eugene Ionesco. (Royal Court.) 
—Honour Bright. By Donald 
Ogden Stewart. (Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith.)}—For Children and 
Brixham Regatta. By Keith 
Johnstone. (Production without 
décor, Royal Court.) 
A SINGLE play in gibberish—just one—can be 
put on the market as a cure for costiveness; 
but if you continue to write plays in gib- 
berish you will fairly be suspected of needing 
a purge yourself. Gibberish can only be expressive 
of one thing—existence inside an enclosed space; 
yet over and over again Ionesco avails himself 
of the single theme, offering it all ways round, 
whether in its material and obvious aspect (a man 
suffocating under a rising flood of furniture) or 
in its purest form where, trapped within the four 
walls of non-speech, his characters gleefully 
endure an incarceration that is foolproof. The 
plays do not explore the theme, their purpose is 
not to explore, but to indulge—to indulge an 
attachment that is patently obsessive. Not that 
obsession is undesirable in itself, so long as the 
object of the obsession matters to the rest of us. 
Does claustrophilia matter? 

You can think of people as walled-up inside 
their separate beings, and you know that alone- 
ness is a condition of existence—does this give 
Ionesco’s plays an objective existence? Not at all. 
A proper appreciation of alone-ness no more 
induces claustrophilia than a proper reness of 
death turns us into necrophiles. Ionesco appears 
to be externalising some private compulsion, 
diverting by the sheer novelty of the procedure 
those of us capable of being so diverted, and (since 
he is a playwright of talent, with an ear for dia- 


ROBINSON 


logue and an eye for fun) passing off as a play 
something that is, in fact, a symptomatic rite. 
But audiences are not just ‘diverted’ by* 

Ionesco, they are delighted by him, he creates 
addicts. Like the Goons, Ionesco’s characters 
speak nonsense, but speak it without at all sacri- 
ficing a very sharp identity—they remain them- 
selves, but are freed of the responsibility. Is this 
the source of the addiction—the implication that 
reality is unimportant, may not exist, does not 
exist (in The Lesson the Professor and his victim 
chant the word ‘knife’ over and over again until 
the word has lost its meaning. Then he stabs her)? 
Claustrophilia is a way out, and it is possible that 
the applause heard at the Royal Court is the 
manual equivalent of a sigh of relief. 


Opera 


833 


In the present productions, Miss Joan Plow- 
right meaningfully attaches herself to the mean- 
ingless,and for a time the oddity of such an under- 
taking, and the efficiency and dispatch with which 
she carries it out, are sufficiently engaging. But 
ten minutes sees the novelty out, and she vanishes 
in a torrent of banality. 

In Honour Bright the Mayor (of New York) 
is a boyish demagogue who has his eleven-year- 
old son to write his speeches. The boy—besotted 
by a teenage girl novelist—writes him one about 
international peace and love that bids fair to lay 
his father’s career in ruins. Out of this, the humour 
—lumpy with wisecracks that afen’t very good— 
arises. 

The fruit machine that stands in the Mayor’s 
office in Mr. Donald Ogden Stewart's new comedy 
is a potent symbol, and when the secretary d'un 
certain Gge turns out to be a sardonic rattle, and 
the Mayor practises golf shots, we know we are 
back in a world that Capra put on celluloid a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Mr. Phil Brown’s production won't do at all. 
In light comedy, lightness is all: the quickest way 
to numb the posteriors of the audience is to let 
your actors communicate the stuff at the same 
pace throughout, and this Mr. Brown has con- 
trived as though deliberately—their unfluctuating 
delivery would take the edge off a carving-knife, 
and Mr. Stewart is in possession of nothing like 
so robust an instrument. As the Mayor of New 
York, Mr. Patrick Barr has plainly not abandoned 


. hope of the Headmastership of Uppingham. Miss 


Betty Marsden (the secretary) enjoyed her lines 
and so did I, but she enjoyed them mure and this 
was fatal: 10 per cent. of her was sitting in the 
front row, applauding. Best of the lot is Master 
Richard O'Sullivan, as the Mayor’s son, a gloomy 
boy who rather aptly resembles Mr. Adlai Steven- 
son. 
In his two Sunday night plays, Mr. Keith John- 
stone’s concern is the effect of experience— 
especially the experience of sex and death—on 
children. The curtain-raiser is barely a play, the 
two child characters rather telling us things than 
offering us the experience. In Brixham Regatta 
the conflicts are more complex and the play moves 
of itself. But if Mr. Johnstone is to keep himself 
and his audience afloat in the deep end he will 
have to put muscles on his imagination—either 
that, or retire to shallower water. 


The Diva 


‘Every time, before those huge, 
handsome, red curtains twitch and 
rise, one gets the feeling—proper 
to any Opera house—that there is a 
miracle waiting behind them. Very 
or) occasionally there is. Hotter and 

Flagstad in the last act of Walkiire 
(even on that neyer-to-be-forgotten night when 
Hotter, clad in what seemed like half a dozen 
galvanised zinc dustbins, fell off the scenery); Eva 
Turner as Turandot; Welitsch as Salome; Hotter, 
again, as Kurwenal; the Bavarian State Opera’s 
Capriccio; and now, Maria Meneghini Callas as 
Violetta in La Traviata. The usual civil war raged 





By BERNARD LEVIN 


between the supporters of Callas-fat and the 
devotees of Callas-thin, the former pointing out 
that Callas-thin sang a number of wrong notes 
very loudly indeed, the latter reminding them that 
Calilas-fat couldn’t act a pussy-cat off the stage. 
But that was in the bar; in the auditorium we took 
collective leave of our senses and yelled the place 
down, and Mr. Gollancz thumped his stick upon 
the floor and forgot, for the moment, about 
Destinn. 

We should beware, mind you, of allowing what 
happens on this side of the footlights to colour our 
judgment of the goings-on on the other. Mr. Gol- 
lancz knows what's what, of course; but a fashion- 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of retail trade from the village shop to the largest of 
department stores is a very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that 
money should be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share 
in this and indeed in every other kind of commercial enterprise, but our part 
is primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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able Covent Garden audience, in the main, is a 
pretty stupid thing. The cheering which greeted 
Madame Callas, for instance, was of quite a 
different quality from that which met then 
wholly unknown Gerda Lammers after her début 
jast season as Elektra. Last year’s sounds were 
made by people who had come to hear the opera 
and had been rewarded by a totally unexpected 
performance of astonishing power and beauty; 
but a good proportion of Friday’s audience would 
have cheered just as loudly if the diva had sung 
excerpts from Wozzeck throughout the evening 
2-1 blown them a raspberry when she took her 
ins. Nor do I exaggerate: unduly; the level 

©. «tccical intelligence in the house as 4 whole 
may be gauged from what happened when Nicola 
Rescigno, whose handling of the score had been 
admirably lucid and restrained, and who had 
coaxed some very fine playing from the orchestra 
(apart from some harsh string tone in the prelude 
to Act One), was unwise enough to follow Covent 
Garden custom and take his solo bow after the 
singers; Moronia Felix, which had distinguished 
itself in the first act by clapping in the middle of 
Ah fors’ @ lui, covered itself with glory by 
roundly booing him for this piece of lése-Callas. 
Still, Mme Callas as the lady of the cariellias 
worked a miracle, wrong notes, cracked notes, 
audience and all. It is not simply that she isa great 
dramatic actress now, though she is; it is the 
musical quality of her acting (or the dramatic 
quality of her singing) that is so remarkable. Every 
phrase of the music is irradiated with an intensity 
of understanding that is beyond praise; the sud- 
den, swooping change from hope to despair at the 


Cinema 


end of the first act; the overwhelming impact even 
of the recitative in her scene with Germont senior 


(recitative, to Mme Callas, is not simply a device... 


for filling in time before the next aria, nor even a 
poor relation of the high F waiting round the cor- 
ner, but a vital part of the foreground; not the 
least of her achievements is to awaken us to 
forgotten depths in Verdi's score); the futile 
hatred of death that she pours into the lament 
in the last act; and finally the hobbling horror 
of her dying seconds, her fingers clutching at 
the happiness denied her, and her voice clutching 
with them. To hear phrases like ‘Follia! Follia!’ 
or ‘Morir si giovine!’ from Mme Callas is to be 


reminded once again that there is a higher art « 


than opera, called music-drama, and that even in 
Verdi she is one of the greatest living exponents 
of it. One of these days Mme Callas will take to 
Wagner, and then heaven help us all. 

The rest of the cast was good enough. Cesare 
Valetti sang the Brindisi as though he had just 
signed the pledge, but got better and better as 
the evening wore on, and finished very well 
indeed. Mario Zanasi, as dad, seemed to have got 
the volume-control jammed at a fairly high point 
on the dial and could be described in consequence 
as one of the Roaring Fortes. But it was a smooth 
and tuneful roaring, for all that. No producer’s 
name being mentioned in the programme, I am 
forced to conclude that there wasn’t one, a con- 
clusion strongly reinforced by the fact that the 
chorus seemed unaware that gentlemen arriving at 
a fashionable supper-party’ are commonly 
expected to remove their hats before addressing 
their hostess. 


The System 


By JSABEL QUIGLY 


10 North Frederick. (Carlton.) 
‘AND so they sinned—knowingly 
and unknowingly—against each 
nr other and against themselves!’ 
runs the advertisement for 10 
CHF.) North Frederick (director: Philip 
Dunne; ‘A’ certificate). ‘Joe Chapin 
—who wanted to be President—whose daughter’s 
room-mate became his sweetheart! The wireE— 
who was unfaithful and boasted of it! The 
DAUGHTER—who fell for the hottest trumpeter in 
town—the boy responsible for her baby! The 
son—who went for liquor instead of women!’ 
Here we go again: American respectability 
(symbolised by the old family mansion, full of 
panelling and potted plants, in fashionable North 
Frederick Street) is in for another pounding. From 
the hysterical Peyton Place to the claustrophobic 
realism of No Down Payment, these ‘exposures’ 
of American domesticity have come on us thick 
and fast. And what, for all the exclamation marks, 
do they expose? Merely that under everyone’s 
public self is a private self that may do, feel, and 
think things that are not to be shouted abroad. 
If you look into any family you find strains and 
stresses; if you look a little farther, probably 
things to hush up before the neighbours. All /0 
North Frederick has to say (and it says it quite 
tastefully, without an excited sense of its own sin- 
ful importance) is that-in an unhappy family 





husbands and wives are sometimes unfaithful or 
sometimes take to other consolations like drink; 
that sons and daughters are often a worry .to their 
parents and that the two obvious worries are un- 
approved ambitions (the son wants to take up 
music instead of going into the family law firm) 
and sexual mistakes (the daughter makes a hasty 
marriage). To hang this quite unsensational plot 
on there is nice bumbly Joe, ably and convincingly 
played by a Gary Cooper who has frankly re- 
linquished his young-charmer roles at last, aggd 
retains a good deal of tired, sad, middle-aged 
charm all the same, enough to make it: seem 
plausible for a radiant young thing like the room- 
mate (Suzy Parker) to fall in love with him. Then 
there is his wife Edith, played—to my mind rather 
too crudely and obviously—by Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald; and there are the children—the girl 
referred to rather embarrassingly often as ‘my 


‘lovely daughter’-and the small, scratchy, pert, un- 


happy son (Diane Varsi.and Ray Stricklyn). . 
Given all of these, the drama is simple and 
obvious. Any man as attractive as Joe with a wife 
as repellent as Edith would be unusual if he never 
looked at another woman: as it is he spends 
twenty years without looking. Any seventeen- 
year-old girl as’‘pretty as Ann, given appare@tly 
unlimited freedom to neck in cars and, without 
exciting any comment, go off to get married with- 
out asking anyone’s permission, would be unusual 


so on. . 


835 


if she never worried her parents. Any son, frus- 
trated in his ambitions and sent to Yale when he 


“wants to study music, would turn rebeHious, one 
‘might reasonably suppose, and, with a drunken 


father, might be expected to turn to drink. And 
. . What the film seems to criticise, 
obliquely, is not so much what happens as the 
system that produces what happens: the system 
that gives an ambitious wife as much head as 
Edith; that brings the highest political power with- 
in the dreams of a man merely because he is rich; 
that lets a well-brought-up girl of seventeen be 
left alone at a dance by her partner because she 
refuses to spend the evening with him in the car 


~park, and then pick up the most uproarious spiv 


from the dance band and get him to make love 
to her instead—conceiving a child, basing the rest 
of her life on about ten minutes’ acquaintance. It 
is hard to blame the father for getting her hasty 
subsequent marriage annulled when he finds the 
boy will accept money to go away. 

In fact it is the portrait, not so much of domestic 
degeneracy, as of a society uncertain of its rules. 
Ann keeps talking about her father’s ‘little book 
of rules’: the point being that they are all out of 
date and life can no longer be lived by them. Yet 
what the film seems to be saying—not quite 
coming out into the open, but implying it pretty 
clearly—is that without rules to safeguard it, the 
rule-ridden sort of social life that is expected of 
most of us is impossible. If children are given 
every freedom at an age when they don’t know 
how to use it then parents can’t be surprised if 
they abuse it. If wives are given too much domestic 
freedom then dominating women will make hen- 
pecked, or at least unhappy, husbands, reversing 
the order of the universe. And so on. J0 North 
Frederick has some valid, if not very deeply ex- 
pressed, criticisms to make of the American way 
of life; and from a thoroughly unlikeable (or, 
more positively, dislikeable) book by John 
O'Hara, Philip Dunne’s script and direction have, 
surprisingly, produced a thoroughly likeable film. 
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Ballet 





Spreading It Thin 


By A. ¥. COTON 


‘Les BALLETS 1958’ is the first for- 
eign ballet company to visit Lon- 
don in eighteen months. Advance 
news of its activities in Europe and 
South America hinted at a. high 
degree of that sort of balletic 
“ame novelty that French companies 
Rave been displaying ever since 1945 and. which 
most English ballet directors flee from. Eight 
ballets are — somehow — performed by eight 
dancers; the support of twenty-odd musicians in 
the pit is supererogatory, for five of the scores are 
no better than student exercises in heavily orches- 
trating what amount to modest piano pieces. 

The impact of the repertoire on anyone con- 
cerned about, and interested in, really con- 





» 


temporary ballet is infuriating; for it is made . 
brilliantly clear that no amount of daring themes, 


inventive stagecraft, exquisitely simple décor and 
costume—even when made vivid by dancing of 
nobility and vigour—makes up for poverty of 
choreography. However rare in kind and excellent 
in quality, the ingredients of a ballet mean nothing 
until they have been transmuted by a choreo- 
grapher’s imagination into a lyrical, ribald or 
provocative comment on man’s perpetual comedy 
ef errors. By what must have been a calculated 
error, arising from a calculated risk, the four more 
distinctive works were shown in the opening pro- 
gramme. La Dryade, L’Echelle, Le Rideau rouge, 
and Prométhée, in turn romantic, dramatic, 
exhibitionistic and lyrical, in effect revealed the 
strength of the company’s dancing, the ingenuity 
(in parts somewhat» forced) of its décor and 
staging. Each was flawed in some way, and, since 
they were in all respects miniature works, the 
thinness or even absence of idea was more obvious 
than it might have been in works of thicker and 
weightier context. 

The second programme eowed: one. bailet 
worthy of the name; with an idea wholly revealed 
and exploited through the dancing, which was 
turbulent but cleverly organised into the right sort 
of patterns. This was Quatuor, by Milko Sparem- 
blek, one of the quartet of male dancers and 
obviously a potentially interesting choreographer 
when guided by some omniscient artistic director. 
The shoddiness of construction and choreography 
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JUNE 29, 1833 


WE went to hear PAGANINI on Wednesday night. The 
concert was announced as his “last’—and probably 
it will be so. PAGANINI has ceased. to attract any 
hearers, and therefore will cease to play. It was 
curious to witness the change in the number and 
character of his auditors. During his first season, the 
doors of the King’s Theatre were surrounded by 
crowds an hour before his concerts commenced; the 
avenues were strongly barricadoed, to prevent bruises 
and broken limbs; PaGanint was the universal topic 
of the day, and everybody went to hear him, On 
Wednesday night, we entered the Operahouse at eight 
o'clock: the boxes were empty, literally empty; the 
- pit contained about one hundred auditors; and of 
those but a few belonged to the amusement-seekers 
of the metropolis. 





in L’Ecuyére had to be seen to be disbelieved; and 
the two closing ballets; both by Ronnie Aul, a 
young American, revealed a remarkable mis- 
understanding of the laws (and the possibilities) 
of ballet. Of the eight eggs, the four really good 
ones had been in the first basket, displayed at the 
opening night. Yet the company impresses with 


the many positive qualities plainly on view; the 


males, all Yugoslavs, dance with power and lyrical 
sensibility—no wilting blossoms here, in drooping 
attendance on glamorous ballerinas: the distaff 
side is led by Irene Skorik, a smooth lyricist, and 


Consuming Interest 
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stiffened by the dynamic energising of Yvonne 
Meyer. Designers obviously know what kinds of 
material and lighting to apply to the sub- 
tsand there are some really workable notions 
of t for interesting ballets. ~ 
All: this could only function effectively if ® 
were being worked upon by at least two strongly 
imaginative choreographers, sharply different in 
temperament and theatre experience; they would 
both require firm guidance from an artistic direc- 
tor equally imaginative. What happens at present 
is a nightly miracle—though we see through it 
the moment the curtain falls, and remain un- 
impressed; the thinnest possible amount of 
choreography is spread over the largest workable 
area Of raw balletic material—dancing, acting, 
décor, synopsis, music, production—and the result 
is the thinnest diet of ballet offered here in a very 
long time. 


The Small Man 


Ra 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


To prove that the small grocer can 
still offer as good value as the 
supermarket and cut-price chain 
store, Mr. E. A. Brooks, of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
recently made a shopping test. He 
bought £3-worth of goods at the 
supermarket and then repeated the same order at a 
small grocery. Although some of the goods in the 
supermarket had bargain cuts of as much as 
eightpence, Mr. Brooks found that he had spent 
only threepence more in the small shop. And, as 
Mr. Brooks points out, the small man would 
have delivered the goods free. 

But I think Mr. Brooks is wrong to base his 
propaganda for the small man on the price factor. 
The reason the public is turning to the super- 
market is surely not as a means of saving money 
but as a convenience: as a saver of time and 
energy. There are bargain offers and cut prices 
in these stores for goods like tinned foods and 
soap powders, but one quickly realises that for 
certain lines one is buying at the top of the market. 
Meat, fish, poultry, fruit, vegetables and bread— 
other than the brand-name wrapped loaf—are 
quite often outrageously highly priced and there 
is a great deal of hidden overcharging, especially 
in fruit and vegetables, where price, but rarely 
weight, is given on the package. 

Despite this we are prepared to pay for the 
convenience of buying everything under one roof, 
and facilities like: late shopping nights outweigh 
the price factor. 

But, beguiled by brightly-lit shelves and taped 
music, many of us still feel slightly disloyal to our 
friends. The one-man-shop is an institution about 
which we feel sentimental and, even in London, 
there are many enclaves of small shops—each with 
their characters and-gossips—which are known to 
the locals as ‘the village.’ We would hate to see 
them disappear. 

What I would suggest to Mr. Brooks is that 
instead of attempting to challenge the chains over 
cut prices, he concentrates his propaganda on 
improving the service in the small shops. The 
slogan ‘personal service’ is often a-cover-up for 


ome 

very indifferent attention indeed. Too many smafi 
shops—and grocers in particular—are living in 
the pastand have failed to realise that today most 
of us aré-servantless and have no time to dawdle 
over personal shopping, pleasant and companion- 
able thowgh it may be in contrast to the conveyor- 
belt anonymity of the supermarket. There is that 
infuriating habit small grocers have, when a 
customer comes in with a long order, of going to 
the shelves and returning with each separate item 
instead of taking down the complete list and col- 
lecting it in one trip. Have the members of Mr. 
Brooks’s. organisation ever considered time and 
motion study? 

As I it, credit and free delivery are an advan- 
tage andthe small man should concentrate on 
developing these services. More customers should 
be encouraged to leave orders so that counter de- 
lays can be cut down. I should also like to see early- 
morning deliveries. This is surely a simple problem 
of staggered hours, but an 8 a.m. delivery of 
goods for the evening. meal would be an im- 
measurable boon to the growing numbers of 
people who leave home early in the morning. 


* * « 


When we buy flowers from a florist or a flower 
stall they are usually full-blown and, although 
they appear fresh, we have them only as they are 
fading. Obviously, from the customer’s point of 
view, it would be better to buy them in bud and 
have the full pleasure of their unfolding at home. 
This is the main advantage of an enterprising 
organisation called the Four Seasons Flower Club 
in New Quebec Street, W. For prices from 5s. to 
£2 a weekly selection of flowers and greenery will 
be delivered to addresses in Central London. As 
they are selling flowers by contract and not on 
sight, most of the blooms are still in bud and the 
member can rely on their lasting for at least a fort- 
night. The selection is left to the Club but on 
enrolment members state their needs. ‘Usually,’ 
Says the secretary, Mr. M. J. Weston, ‘we find it 
simpler to make a list of aversions rather than 
preferences.’ Another advantage is that often 
mixed bunches are sent and this is something I 
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AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


The aims of the companies in the GKN Group have a 
happy knack of becoming achievements. Consider, for 
instance, one member of the Group—Garringtons Ltd. 
When.Garringtons began production of ferrous_and.non- 
ferrous forgings they set out to become the foremost 
forging organisation in the country. They succeeded. In 
fact, they went one better, and have grown into the 
largest and most modern jin Europe. Broadly speaking, of 
every three tons of finished forgings used in this country, 
one comes from Garringtons. 


Other sides of the business have been similarly developed 
—machining, assembly and the manufacture of hand 
tools; and recently an entirely new division was opened 
for the production of:gas turbine blades. The Garrington 
example of turning objectives into milestones is repeated 
time and again in various Group companies. To travel 
hopefully, they say, is better than to arrive; but if, as in 
the GKN philosophy, each arrival is the point for a new 
departure, then better still—for the Group, for its 
customers, and for the country. 


THE G KAaN GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., HEAD OFFICE: LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS 
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find few flower shops will do: you are forced to 
buy whole bunches if you want to make a 
variegated arrangement. 

With each delivery the Club sends out instruc- 
tion cards telling members how the various blooms 
sent should be treated. An overheated room or 
too much draught will cause flowers to wilt, but 
stoppage of the water supply up the stem is by 
far the most common reason. To ensure adequate 
watering, flowers with soft stems should have the 
last half-inch of stem cut off before they are put 
in water. Hard-stem flowers should be crushed 
with a hammer for two inches up the stem. Water 
with the chill off is usually safest. 


* * > 


Professor W. A. Bain, of the Department of 
Pharmacology (and what could be more appro- 
priate) of the Leeds School of Medicine, tells me 
that neither of the drinks compounded of whisky 
and honey, which I have referred to, can properly 
be termed ‘Atholl Brose.’ 

‘Many years ago,’ he writes, ‘the then Duke of 
Atholl, either the 7th or 8th Duke, writing in 
the Scotsman gave this recipe: 

To make 1 quart: take 4 dessertspoonfuls of 
run honey, 4 sherry glasses of prepared oatmeal, 
stir these well together and put into a quart 
bottle: fill up with whisky. Shake well before 
serving. 

To prepare the oatmeal: mix it with cold 
water to the consistency of a thick paste, before 
passing it through a fine strainer. Care should 
be taken that the oatmeal is not too watery. 

‘If the 7th Duke wrote this it would have been 
before the days of proprietary whiskies; it would 
be interesting to know which “single” or “self” 
whisky he used and its strength.’ 


B-A:T:S:-F-O-R:-D 
going to Italy ? 


“Can be read with appreciation either before or 
after a visit to Italy.” (THE sPHERE)— 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ITALY 


by J. W. Franklin 35s net 
**_ the descriptions are well done, and the aesthetic 
assessments consistently sound.” (THE OBSERVER). 
419 illustrations. 


exploring London ? 


“An interesting and well-documented little book.” 
(THE OBSERVER)— 


KENSINGTON 


by William Gaunt 25s net 


“does full justice to the literary, royal and artistic 
residents of ‘Old Kensington’ and... captures the 
atmosphere of its past” (John Betjeman in the 
DAILY TELEGRAPH). 45 illustrations. 





country house visiting ? 
“‘Far above the standard of the average country 
house history.”” (THE SPHERE)}— 
A PLACE IN THE FOREST 
Being the story of Stansted in Sussex 
by the Earl of Bessborough 10s 6d net 


“can be recommended not only to readers from 
Sussex but to all lovers of the British heritage.’ 
(SUNDAY TIMES). 50 illustrations. 
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Adapt or, Be III 


By MILES 


READER from Kingston asks: ‘As many of 
A tie underlying causes of stress are such as 
cannot easily be altered, how should one adapt 
oneself to the presenting situation, so that the 
stress-effects can be neutralised before they pro- 
duce mental or physical symptoms?’ A fair ques- 
tion, and one that has exercised my mind often 
enough. 

To begin with, some definitions. The best defi- 
nition of stress, as the term is used in medicine, is 
Harold Wolff's: the internal or resisting force 
brought into being in the human organism by 
interaction with the environment. In Western 
society in time of peace much the most important 
form of such interaction, in the production of 
disease, is that between man and his fellow- 
beings: husband and wife, mother and child, 
employer and employee. The law of survival, in 
the animal kingdom, is ‘Adapt or perish’; in the 
human world, the law is ‘Adapt or be ill.’ The 
man in a fix has thus two alternatives, if he is to 
remain well: (1) Alter his circumstances, or (2) 
Adapt himself to them. 

Let us suppose that (1) is not possible (say, 
mother-in-law living in the same house, with 
nowhere else to go); then he must try (2). He 
doesn’t want to make scenes—that would upset 
his wife. So he keeps quiet, and swallows his rage. 
At first, the bodily disturbances that follow on 
rage-swallowing are transient—discomfort in the 
midriff, fullness, some nausea: a nuisance, but 
not disabling. As time goes on, however, if he 
cannot accept the situation, and the ‘charge’ of 
hostile feeling inside continues to build up, he 
will start to vomit, Very probably he is not con- 
sciously aware of the intensity of the feeling- 
charge: it is, I believe, the rule in stress disorder 
that the emotional drive underlying symptom- 
production, that is denied outlet in action, is out- 
side consciousness. He knows well enough that 
he is fretted by the old lady fussing about the 
kitchen, and advising everyone, but the full force 
ot his feeling is held back, and appears only as 
sickness. Situations with this kind of structure 
are to be seen all around us every day. It.is plain 
that to comprehend the meaning of this man’s 
vomiting it is not enough to scrutinise only the 
patient—his being sick is one symptom of a 
family-illness, so to say: a disorder of human 
relations. 

How then shall he act?. He looks ahead, and 
sees that new quarters for his persecutor won’t be 
available for perhaps three years. He can just go 
on being sick, the illness having of course some 
protest-value in the family. Presuming that no 
organic changes occur in his gut, as they may not, 
no permanent harm-will be done. Or he can make 
some attempt to deal with the emotional dishar- 
mony in himself, from which his, symptoms 
spring. 

To do this he will need to seek help from some- 
one outside the family, unless he is an excep- 
tional person with enough insight and self-discip- 
line to handle it himself. In the ordinary way he 
will go first to his-doctor, who is really the. most 
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appropriate ‘catalyst.’ The family doctor who can 
give time, patience and privacy to his patients with 
stress disorders will do more good in the long run 
than anyone else. More and more nowadays the 
practitioner is undertaking this kind of work him- 
self, and with experience he will soon acquire a 
skill that brings great benefits to his flock and 
satisfaction to himself. 

Or our patient can ‘work through’ his problem 
with someone other than a doctor—a close friend, 
a lay therapist, a priest, and in fact anyone who 
can listen with detachment, and avoid giving 
advice. Where the main symptom is a bodily 
dysfunction, like vomiting, however, he is much 
better advised to consult his doctor first. In the 
‘working-through’ he may, and probably will, 
come to see that the sources of disharmony and 
tension lie as much in himself as in the situation: 
for instance, that he has (unconsciously) identified 
his mother-in-law with a persecutory mother- 
figure, or nanny, from his earlier life; that he 
came out of childhood with an unfinished 
revengeful need for this person, and now has 
found a target for it. 

My reader makes an important point in the 
question: *.. . before they produce symptoms.’ 
Prevention is always better than cure. Where 
asthmatic attacks, for instance, are linked to 
mental tension (as they so often are), how much 
better to reduce tension and forestall the attack 
than to wait until it happens. Once the attack has 
begun it is much more difficult to deal with. 


+ * * 


How many appendices are taken out because 
of abdominal pain which has its origin in the 
nervous system? I doubt if any surgeon could 
answer that one. Two years ago a surgeon wrote 
a paper on appendicitis in which he reported the 
‘conservative treatment’ (that is, leaving out the 
operation) of 137 patients; only one died. ‘I 
sometimes wonder,’ he said cautiously, ‘whether 
it would not be a sound procedure to treat all 
cases of acute appendicitis conservatively. They 
seem to settle down quite nicely and some never 
seem to have any further trouble.’ On the other 
side of the fence, two Scottish surgeons this year 
recounted their experiences, with 549 patients; 
they operated on all of these, and six died. 
‘Appendicitis,’ they say firmly, ‘must be suspected 
in all patients, irrespective of age, who present 
with abdominal pain.’ 

Two comments, (1) -Far and away the most 
common cause of recurrent abdominal pain in 
children is agitation, and I suspect that ‘tension 
pain’’of this kind is also pretty common in adults, 
though no survey of a random sample of patients 
has been published. (2) Many patients who lose 
their appendix to the surgeon later come: back 
to the family doctor with a bellyache and ' this 
ache is often in the same quadrant of the abdomen 
as the original pain. How many of these does 
the surgeon see? And on what data does. the 
surgeon ‘who believes in operation base «his 
judgment? me 
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Consumers and Monopolies Jack Merricks 
Apology for Comedians John Braine 
Floundering on the Veld Brigadier C. E. D. Bridge 
Lambeth - Rev. Hugh Montefiore 


Archbishop Makarios and the Lambeth Conference 
Canon Herbert Waddams 


Isis and The Isis James MacGibbon 
Nights of Bath Celadon August 
Assets and Liabilities L. M. Hopkins 
Foreign Currency B. A. Thorp 
Black and White in Rhodesia C. Consett 
Catering at Glyndebourne J.D.K. Lloyd 
The Dover Car Ferry F.D.Y. Faulkner 
The Curtis-Bennett Family Julian Symons 





MR. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

Sir,—In your issue of June 13 Mr. A. T. R. Robinson 
complains that I have not made a ‘blistering’ attack 
on Lord Beaverbrook. 

It is always easy to attribute base motives to people 
with whom you disagree, particularly if you are 
ignorant of the facts. I do not write for the Beaver- 
brook Newspapers. I write what I like and market it 
where I can. At the moment the Evening Standard 
happens to be the most convenient outlet for most of 
my wares; but it is in the highest degree disingenuous 
of Mr. Robinson, who seems to be a close student 
of my journalistic activities, to withhold from the 
readers of the Spectator the fact (which must surely 
be within his knowledge and recollection) that at 
Hove on November 19, 1952, I made a very severe 
criticism of Lord Beaverbrook and his newspapers. 
This speech was printed almost verbatim in the Daily 
Express. It was virtually suppressed by all other 
English newspapers. 

But all this is neither here nor there. If Mr. Robin- 
son. wishes to attack Lord Beaverbrook or Lord 
Rothermere or Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King or Lord 
Kemsley or any other newspaper proprietor, why does 
he not do so? And what right has he (Mr. Robinson) 
to goad me into attacking them? Surely I must be 
allowed to criticise the press in my own way and 
according to my own timetable? If Mr. Robinson 
wishes to attack the Beaverbrook press or any other 
paper why doesn’t he get cracking? I am not a paid 
hack and Mr. Robinson must not expect me to be 
his stalking-horse for free-—Yours faithfully, 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


SABBATARIANISM 


Sir,—There is really no need for Mr. Legerton to 
wonder what was my ‘main objective’ in writing my 
article on Sabbatarianism, for I stated it quite clearly. 
It was to see whether Mr. Legerton or his friends 
could produce any authority for asserting that their 
code of Sabbatarianism was Divinely imposed. Mr. 
Legerton repeats that ‘Sunday is to be observed as 
the Christian Sabbath’ and that his method of ob- 
serving it is ‘a God-given asset,’ but repetition is 
not proof, It is slightly silly and unworthy of Mr. 
Legerton to imagine that he and those who think 
with him alone read the Bible—the more so since 
it must be some time since he himself read either 
Leviticus 23 or Psalm 118, since neither of these 
Says anything about keeping the Sabbath on a 
Sunday, nor does either Justin Martyr, Ireneus of 


Athanasius. All Christians of all denominations have 
indeed at all times agreed that Sunday was a holy 
day, but Mr. Legerton must be singularly ill- 
acquainted both with the writings of the Christian 
Fathers and with the beliefs and practices of his 
fellow Christians if he imagines that either the one 
or the great majority of the other ever agreed that 
Mr, Legerton’s way of keeping it holy was Divinely 
commanded.—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, near Frome 

* 
Sir,—Mr. Legerton suggests that Mr. Hollis should 
reread his Bible. I would suggest that Mr. Legerton 
should do the same. 

He has only got to turn to the Acts of the 
Apostles (chapter 20, verse 7) and there he will find 
all he needs. ; 

We have to remember that the Jews reckoned their 
day from sunset to sunset, and thus we find that 
on the first day of the week—that is to say, on the 
Saturday evening—the Christians at Troas were 
assembled for the breaking of bread, i.e. the Holy 
Communion, celebrated in the early hours of Sunday 
morning. St. Paul then walks apparently to Assos, 
some ten miles away, and the congregation disperses 
for the daily work, for they were all slaves or in 
some humble occupation and necessity would compel 
them to do so. 

Thus Sunday was for them a day of worship, the 
weekly commemoration of Our Lord’s resurrection, 
a complete contrast to the Jewish Sabbath, and so it 
remained until the growing power of the Christian 
Church made it also a holiday, a holy day, a day 
of rest and recreation.—Y ours faithfully, 

ROWLAND W. MAITLAND 
91 Parliament Road, Ipswich 


CONSUMERS AND MONOPOLIES 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian states (June 20): ‘Competition is 
the consumer’s best friend.’ As a producer, I believe 
it to be good business to keep my customers (the 
consumers) happy. If Leslie Adrian is right, then 
surely the sooner monopolies such as the State mar- 
keting boards for eggs, milk, potatoes, etc., are 
but a memory, the better for all concerned? —Yours 
faithfully, 

JACK MERRICKS 
Little Ashes, Icklesham, Winchelsea, Sussex 


APOLOGY FOR COMEDIANS 


Sir,—Mr. John Irwin’s correction is more courteous 
than I deserve. I misremembered what he said, and 
also totally misunderstood him. I do apologise for 
my carelessness, and I’m very glad to know—I 
honestly never doubted it—that we’re on the same 
side in this matter.— Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BRAINE 
Spring Mount, Priesthorpe Road, Bingley 


FLOUNDERING ON THE VELD 


Sir,—Many readers of Mr. Edgar Holt’s delightful 
book The Boer War, reviewed in the Spectator on 
June 13, will be disappointed at the rather inadequate 
attention paid to the important problems of transport 
and supply. In the early stages after Lord Roberts’s 
arrival the ‘Flounderings on the Veld’ were largely 
due to Lord Kitchener’s unfortunate reorganisation 
of the transport and supply system which Lord 
Roberts found in operation in January, 1900. 

Mr. Holt lists amongst his sources the Right Hon. 
Leo Amery, CH, author of The Times History of 
the War in South Africa, but he has apparently not 
fully appreciated this lamentable story and the 
reasons for it. They are clearly set out in Chapter V, 
‘Supply and Transport,’ of Part II of Volume VI 
of Mr. Amery’s book. Mr. Holt’s opinion that ‘the 
new system was more effective than the old’ is dis- 
proved by the fact that during the long wait at 
Bloemfonteim, subsequent to the loss at Waterval 
Drift on February 14 of half the supply park 
(noticed by Mr. Holt), ‘much of the time was spent 
in quietly reviving under different names the system 
which had been so thoughtlessly swept away.’ 

Mr. Holt does not include amongst his sources 
Sir John Fortescue, the historian of the British Army, 
who, in Chapter X, Volume I, of his History of the 
Royal Army Service Corps, from which the above 
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extract is taken, deals in greater detail with the points 
made by Mr. Amery. 

A letter to me from Sir John Fortescue, dated June 
11, 1930, opens with the words ‘*. . . The whole story 
of Kitchener’s muddle with the Transport in South 
Africa...’ It is high time that this aspect of an 
unfortunate episode in our military history should 
receive fair and objective treatment.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CHARLES BRIDGE 


18 Hale House, De Vere Gardens, W8 


LAMBETH 


Sir,— Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson suggests that, when 
I wrote that the last Lambeth Conference ‘hedged’ 
over the issue of the Church of South India, I had 
overlooked its committee report that ‘no one of us 
desires to condemn outright or to declare invalid 
the episcopally consecrated and ordained ministry 
of the Church of South India.’ Now, if this is not 
‘hedging,’ then I-do not know what the word means. 
According to the Concise Oxford Dictjonary at any 
rate, ‘to hedge’ means ‘to avoid committing oneself.’ 
In any case, Mr. Ross Williamson has raised a 
different point from the one that I originally made. 
He writes about the validity of orders in a newly 
constituted episcopal Church. I wrote about the issue 
of intercommunion between such a Church and its 
non-episcopal parent Churches. On this issue Lam- 
beth ‘hedged’ in 1948: now it must decide—Yours 

faithfully, 
HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 


ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS AND THE 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Sir,—I did not dissent from the general point which 
Dr. Benson Perkins made, but merely held that it 
was not the right one. I do, however, dissent from 
his assumption in this particular matter. As a British 
citizen, and still more as a Christian, however great 
my suspicions, I should not conclude that Dr. Benson 
Perkins was guilty of ‘criminal lawlessness’ unless it 
had been proved that he was so guilty in a court of 
law. Only in such circumstances would his point be 
relevant.—Y ours faithfully, 

HERBERT WADDAMS 
50 Walcot Square, SEI1 


ISIS AND THE ISIS 


Sir,—Shame on Strix for being a complacent old 
man with smug views that are less prevalent in our 
universities than in his time! How appalling that he 
can turn up the 1929 files of The Isis and feel pleased 
with his six pages of sports articles (how characteristic 
that he finds them ‘rather well done, on the whole’) 
and parish-pump pieces of journalism, Does it not 
enter his head that undergraduates today for the 
most part do not delude themselves that under- 
graduate news is important, and that their interest 
in opinions as opposed to parochial news is possibly 
indicative of greater maturity and wider intelligence? 

Strix may have fought very bravely in the Second 
World War, but if he and others in his and my 
generation had not been fiddling about in blinkers we 
might, ten years later, have avoided part of the mess 
we got ourselves into in 1939. While he was making 
his courageous stand against the Oxford Group and 
the proctors, | wonder if he gave much thought to 
life outside? 

What those who are in touch with undergraduates 
today like about them is their realisation that en- 
lightenment and amusement are found outside and 
not just within the crusted walls of Oxford. They 
may not match Strix in irresponsible cheerfulness, 
but to suggest that Mr. Potter’s concern with the 
world and politics is irresponsible gloom is to miss 
the point of the present university generation: of 
course they are gloomy about nuclear weapons and 
the anomalies and uncertainties of our society. But, 
then, only inveterate old fiddlers-around like Strix 
are not. This concern does not mean they are gioomy, 
though. Gloom and depression result in inactivity. 
You have only to use your ears and eyes to know 
that never in our time have students been so hard- 
working, and so enterprising in the way of holidays 
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and holiday jobs—unlike old Strix many of them 
have to earn. money during the vacations. 

And, of course, your aged columnist has migsed 
the main point of all in the Isis controversy: te 
tight of the editor to run his paper. Strix may find 
Isis gloomy now, but would even he prefer an under- 
graduate. paper run under the control of a firm of 
printers that is probably as middle-aged as himself 
—although, since I like printers, I hope not as smug 
as he is?—Yours faithfully, 

JAMES MACGIBBON 
30 St. Ann’s Terrace, NW8 


NIGHTS OF BATH 


Sir,—The burgesses of Bath should be grateful that 
someone has sprung to their defence. Some of us 
would be more interested in reading an official-re- 
buttal of the mass of public criticism that has accom- 
panied the business of this year’s festival. 

Surely the point of any festival is to enable the . 
public to experience and discuss in a graceful setting 
one or more of the arts under conditions of reason- 
able creature comfort? A festival in Wigan would 
doubtless be a very worthy affair, but I for one must 
beg to be excused. Nevertheless, through no energies 
on their part, the people of Bath have.a setting in 
which it should be possible to enjoy a festival. I am 
saying that through disinterest and sloppy administra- 
tion they are unworthy of their inheritance, 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Girvan chose to quote 
Bournemouth as an example of civic enlightenment 
because it received him and his friends. Even in 
Gower Street, sir, you will have heard what hap- 
pened to the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. I 
cannot, therefore, accept luncheon. to the West 
Country Writers’ Association as a certificate of cul- 
tural matriculation.—Y ours faithfully, 

CELADON AUGUST 
Rossholme School, East Brent, Highbridge, Somerset 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Sirn,—In the course of a year the Federal German 
Republic, whose gold and currency reserves have 
reached the record total of DM 23,926,000,000, has 
been able to lend the World Bank the equivalent of 
£90,000,000 in US dollars. Yet hundreds of thousands 
who survived the horrors of concentration camps 
and Nazi persecution still await compensation 
promised them in the Bonn Convention and the Paris 
Agreement. Perhaps most unfortunate are the few 
surviving victims of pseudo-medical experiments, the 
majority of whom are ineligible for any recompense 
under the Federal Indemnification Law. In 
mMumerous cases, as a result of their brutal and 
unethical treatment, their health has ‘been ruined and 
they live in pitiable conditions. Such a little would 
provide them with so much that they desperately 
need.—Y ours faithfully, 

L. M. HOPKINS 
Wick Crest, Devizes, Wilts 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Sir,—What the Government policy is behind the bar 
on sending foreign currency by post is a completé 
and irritating mystery to me. 

Recently Ireturned from Canada after serving in 
the RCAF for three years. When my cheque came 
from the Canadian Pensions Board it was made out 
in dollars. On attempting to cash it for Canadian 
currency I encountered the full weight of the de- 
lightful British bureaucracy in being told: (a) I was 
not entitled to be paid in Canadian funds (if I'd 
lied and told the clerk I was returning to Canada 
there would have been no problem); and (4) it is 
illegal to send foreign currency out of the country 
by post. 

There it is. A debt between two parties, in no 
way involving the Government’s dollar reserves, be- 
comes nothing but trouble when one of the parties 
attempts to collect what is his. A small multiplication 
of such incidents and the Welfare State will have 
one less tied to its crippling apron ‘strings. As i= 
stands, I am three and nimepente poorer as a result 
of bank charges and vexed at the thought of my 
many misguided attempts at defending this rather 
disdainfully regarded country to a likeable race of 


young men—Canadian airmen—one of whom is 
wondering, by this time, about the honesty of a 
certain ‘Limey.’—Y ours faithfully, 

B. A. THORP 
26 Belle Vue Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 


BLACK AND WHITE IN RHODESIA 


Sir,—Your article ‘Reaction in Rhodesia’ gave the 
usual slant to the news from Africa. It shows the 
prejudice against the white inhabitant that is now 
expected from those in another country. May I try 
to explain how it is that the Dominion Party policy 
is in the words of your article ‘the “natural” one for 


. the present electorate’? I write as a recent ex- 


settler in Southern Rhodesia of eight years’ standing. 

First, let me make the point that the majority of 
the electorate came from the British Isles within 
the last thirty years and that they came from a fair 
cross-section of the British people. It can therefore 
be argued with confidence that the ordinary in- 
habitant of these islands if he emigrated to Rhodesia 
would in a few months be likely to support the 
policy of the Dominion Party. 

This electorate in the main holds to the policy of 
the Dominion Party for the following reasons: 

They know that social partnership between the 
races is a physical impossibility. Physical—because 
the two races are physically different. So long as 
advancement is judged against the standards of a 
white civilisation, so long will the Bantu suffer from 
a feeling in inferiority. This feeling is increased by 
propinquity, either through envy, touchiness, arro- 
gance or the pitfalls of condescension. Social partner- 
ship means intermarriage. I do not know how many 
white immigrants there would be if each applicant 
had to sign a declaration that he were eager for 
his daughter to marry a Bantu. 


This electorate knows that political partnership 
based on universal suffrage or on electoral laws which 
give the majority of votes to the Africans can only 
lead to the elimination of the white man, except as 
the servant of the black. Any of your readers who 
denies this statement is being dishonest with him- 
self and with those he wishes to persuade. It is honest 
when you say that you believe it is a black man’s 
country and that black culture and black administra- 
tion should prevail whatever the outcome. It is down- 
right wicked to pretend that with the Africans in 
control they would tolerate the whites, except as their 
servants, 

And now for the moral issue. The settlers know 
how small are the wants of the indigenous peoples 
of Africa, that their happiness may be as complete 
as possible in this imperfect world. Employment 
under a firm and just master with a ready sense of 
humour. Employment not too long or steady, as this 
can be boring to erstwhile nomadic people. Plenty 
of food in large quantities seldom. As much money 
as possible so that they may indulge, either through 
many wives or by other means, the immense powers 
that God has given them. And above all peace, or ab- 
sence of trouble as they put it. A few have ambitions 
for their children that they may become white-collar 
workers, An infinitesimal number have ambitions to 
obtain political power. 

It would seem that the ordinary Englishman 
living in England believes that this handful of am- 
bitious black men -want power so that they may 
improve the lot of their fellow blacks. The settlers 
believe that they want power for power’s sake, so 
that they may gratify their own.ambitions and that 
they do not care a row of mealies for the great mass 
of their fellows. If we in England can give the 
settlers the credit for honestly believing this, it- is 
then easy to understand how strong they have every 
reason to consider their moral position. 

All the evidence from Liberia and Abyssinia long 
since and from the Sudan and Ghana at this moment 
seems to side with the settlers’ opinion. Yet it may 
fairly be said that it is still unproven: Is it too much 
to ask that leading men in England should agree to 
this: that we should wait and see what happens in 
Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda 
before taking an irrevocable step that could in a few 
years hand over the Federation into the political 
power of the indigenous people? 

If the great experiment in Africa of giving self- 
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government to the African fails; if it can be shown 
that the lot of the~African in field and factory is 
worsened; if the ordinary man is denied elementary 
justice by a corrupt, tyragnical minority in Ghana, 
Kenya, Uganda and Nigeria, and if at the same ‘time 
Rhodesia remains peaceful, progressive and happy; 
we, here in England, must not listen to the cry of 
hate that will rise against Rhodesia from - the 
vociferous minority in the black States. That would 
be a shameful thing to do.—Y ours faithfully, 

C. CONSETT 
Notcliffe Farm, Deerhurst, Glos 


CATERING AT GLYNDEBOURNE 


Sir,—I read with fascinated interest the renewed 
correspondence in your columns on the food supplied 
at Glyndebourne. But what chiefly interests me is— 
how did your correspondents get to Glyndebourne? 

For two successive years I have tried to get tickets 
without success: in the Mozart centenary year I 
sent a cheque a few weeks before the opening of 
the box office, but was informed that all seats had 
been sold a couple of weeks before the start of public 
booking. 

One can only assume that those who, living near 
London, join the Glyndebourne Society (or whatever 
its name may be) for the privilege of attending 
Sunday performances also have the privilege of prior 
booking for weekday performances—a privilege 
which they use to such effect that members of. the 
general public are apparently precluded from ever 
heating the operas or tasting the food.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. D. K. LLOYD 
Bron Hafren, Garthmyl, Montgomery 


THE DOVER CAR FERRY 


Sir,—It looks as if Leslie Adrian has not travelled 
by the Dover-Boulogne car ferry for quite a time. 
That is the only explanation I can think of for his 
complaint last week that it is ‘last on—first off’ for 
motorists on that service. 

I am not suggesting that we guarantee ‘first on— 
first off,’ but all of your readers who have travelled 
by the car ferry recently will know that we certainly 
work on the principle of ‘early on—early off.” 

They will realise, foo, without very much hard 
thinking, that we have got to ask people to turn up 
rather early, since we have to get up to 150 cars 
aboard before the ship sails. 

It is only one hour before sailing time that we. ask 
passengers to arrive. We certainly wouldn't have 
asked Mr. Adrian to report two hours in advance, 
whoever else suggested it to him. 

Mr. Adrian, in fact, says he booked through a 
motoring organisation: it is understandable; of 
course, that a motoring organisation should recom- 
mend its members to allow a bigger margin of time 
than we ourselves require, if they are likely to have 
to drive through congested Medway towns on their 
way to the port. 

One more point, which really is nothing to do with 
the Dover-Boulogne car ferry but which may be in 
the minds of some of your readers: motorists taking 
their car by passenger ships from the Admiralty Pier 
at Dover are asked to get there one and a half hours 
before the sailing time. This is because we have to get 
the cars aboard before the boat trains arrive from 
London.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. D. Y. FAULKNER 
Public Relations Officer, 
Southern Region, British Railways 


THE CURTIS-BENNETT FAMILY 
Sir,—With the consent and co-operation of the 
Curtis-Bennett family, who are making available to 
me all existing letters and documents, I am writing 
a triple biography of the Curtis-Bennetts through 
three generations. I should very much like to hear 
from anybody who has reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Curtis-Bennett or of Derek Curtis-Bennett and to 
see letters of biographical or legal interest. Any 
correspondence sent to me will be carefully looked 
after and quickly returned.—Y ours faithfully, 

JULIAN SYMONS 


17 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, SE3 
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REPRESENTATION or GEOLOGICAL SECTION across tHe ANDES OIL BASIN 


It is where the rock-strata have been buckled by time that 
oil accumulations are most likely ta have become trapped. 




















The search for oil today requires the organisation 
of teams of specialists: surveyors, palaeonto- 
logists, photogrammetrists, geophysicists, geo- 
chemists and sedimentologists. 

The object of geological exploration is to define 


potential oil basins and to locate within them 
possible oil accumulations. 


For 50 years the geologist put his skill at the 
disposal of the oil industry; and never in that 
time did exploration fail to find sources suffi- 
cient to keep up with the world’s increasing 
and insistent demands. 

But the search for oil today requires more 
than the hammer and compass methods of an 
earlier period. A new exploration venture may 


call for ten to fifteen years of work and invest- 
ment before it becomes productive. The need 
is for precision in every phase, the harnessing 
of physics, chemistry and mathematics to 
geology both in the field and in the research 
laboratory. 

Oil offers scope to men’s urge to explore the 
remotest corners of the world. 


... this is the world of SHELL 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED + ST. HELEN'S COURT: 





LONDON €E.C.3 
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The Passionate Exiles 
(MADAME DE STAEL AND MADAME RECAMIER) 


" MAURICE LEVAILLANT. “. . . this well-written and carefully 


documented book probes into the very heart of the early romantic 
movement in French literature.” —The Times 
Translated by Malcolm Barnes. Illustrated, 30s. 


Into Strange Country 


CAROL CHRISTIAN. Few novels have attempted to explore the 
personal feelings of Africans and Europeans at the same level as 
this story of an inter-racial marriage. 15s. 


Bertrand Russell’s Best 


A careful selection of the wittiest and most pungent of Russell’s 
writings. Selected and introduced by Robert E. Egner.  10s.-6d. 


The Coming World Civilization 


WILLIAM E. HOCKING. “No other American thinker has 
dealt more competently with the central issues of our age.” 
—LEWIS MUMFORD. lés. 


The Sixth Continent 


ARTHUR SCHOLES. The story of the discovery and exploration 
of Australia. By the author of The Seventh Continent and Fourteen 
Men. Hlustrated. 21s. 


The Making of Modern Uganda 


KENNETH INGHAM describes the development of Uganda from 
an era of tribal clan to the present system of centralised govern- 
ment along semi-parliamentary lines., 25s. 


The Individual Psychology 
of Alfred Adler 


The first comprehensive presentation of the thought of Alfred 
Adler. 
Edited and annotated by Heinz and Rowena Ansbacher. 30s. 


4 


The A.B.C. of Relativity 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. Introduces the general reader to the 
ideas of special and general relativity. 


New edition revised by Felix Pirani. 15s.° 


The Ministry of Pensions 


and National Insurance 


SIR GEOFFREY S, KING. The first comprehensive account of its 
work and organisation. New Whitehall Series. 18s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 
18/- bottle + 9/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 36/- 



































An unusual appeal 


Support needed for a Quaker School in Salonika. 
A chance for a practical expression of goodwill. 


ost appeals are for funds to relieve pain, 

disease and poverty. Our appeal is for a total 
of £24,000 to keep going a school established by us 
in 1945 in Northern Greece. This school takes 40 
healthy, intelligent young Greek girls, and gives 
them a two-year training course in running a home, 
looking after babies, tending the land. 

Life is still a struggle for most peasant families in 
Northern Greece. The Quaker school’s purpose is to 
help the Greek housewife of tomorrow to do her 
best with the resources available; to put into prac- 
tice in her own village home the skills she learns at 
the school. 

The school still occupies the old German huts 
taken over in 1945. They were dilapidated in 1945; 
today they are beyond repair, and would never stand 
up to another winter’s gales and rains. We ask you 
to help us to build‘a new school on the old site. 
Please send whatever youcan afford to: F.S.C.Greek 
School, St. Martin-in-the-Fields Vicarage (3), 
5 St. Martin’s Placé, London, W.C.2. 
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‘Alive!’ 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


E live, Albert Camus recently said, in a 

world in which our grand inquisitors may 
set up, once and for all, the kingdoms of death. 
Other generations have seen themselves as 
charged with remaking the world; ours has the 
task, unique in history, of keeping the world from 
destroying itself. It is an ironic comment on the 
exultant sense of progress and of increasing 
mastery over nature which, back in the Thirties, 
was the driving force behind the discoveries lead- 
ing to the fission of the atom, that it has landed 
us in the greatest moral quandary of all time. 
Today there is no need for campaigns for nuclear 
disarmament to make us aware that the moral 
problem of the atom-bomb is a challenge to each 
one of us personally. In the years when the atom- 
and hydrogen-bombs were being developed in 
urgent secrecy, it was above all else a moral chal- 
lenge to the band of distinguished scientists 
involved. 

Dr. Jungk’s book* tells how this challenge was 
met. He tells the story brilliantly, with a wealth 
of new information, and no intelligent man or 
woman can afford to miss it. It requires no special 
scientific knowledge, for its subject is not the 
technical discoveries of nuclear physics, but the 
men who made them. In two respects, it is true, 
Dr. Jungk’s account is open to criticism. In the 
first place, he certainly does less than justice to 
the role of British scientists, particularly the 
famous group, including Cockroft and Chadwick 
and Dirac, working in Cambridge at the Caven- 
dish Laboratory. Secondly, as a German, he is 
unduly lenient towards his compatriots, whom he 
believes (contrary to informed opinion) to have 
‘gone slow’ deliberately, in order to deprive Hitler 
of: atomic weapons—a view not shared by the 
Dutch scientist, Samuel Goudsmit, who was sent 
by the Americans in 1944 as their intelligence 
agent to collect information on the progress of 
German atomic armament during the war. These 
defects lead in places to false emphasis; but they 
are compensated for by the skill with which Dr. 
Jungk brings the scientific community before us 
as human beings, with human failings and in- 
escapable human dilemmas. He does not seek to 
force them into a mould; but the story he tells 
revolves round the thesis, propounded ‘early in 
the book, that ‘their powers of political and moral 
imagination failed them’ at the crucial moment 
‘as disastrously as did their loyalty to the inter- 
national tradition of Science.’ It is this alleged 
failure—alleged,’ because here again we may 
doubt whether Dr. Jungk’s interpretation is always 
quite fair to the men concerned—and the subse- 
quent rediscovery of ‘their personal, human con- 
sciences,’ that constitute the essence of the story. 

Simply as a portrait gallery Dr. Jungk’s book 
makes fascinating reading. The ambiguous 
Oppenheimer, who occupies the centre of the 





* BRIGHTER THAN A THOUSAND SuNS. The Moral 
and Political History of the Atomic Scientists. By 
Dr. Robert Jungk. (Gollancz and Hart-Davis, 21s.) 

t+ MEN AND WoMEN BEHIND THE Atom. By Sarah 
R. Riedman; (Abelard-Schuman, 15s.) 


stage, the sinister, ambitious Teller with his 
violent central European prejudices, the impres- 
sionable idealist Szilard, the equivocal Germans, 
Heisenberg and Weizsicker, are all there. Niels 
Bohr, the far-seeing but unworldly Dane, who 
perceived the political dangers of the post-war 
world as early as 1944, before the first atom-bomb 
was exploded, and honestly believed they could 
be surmounted by calm reason, seems to be Dr. 
Jungk’s beau idéal; Klaus Fuchs, the ‘traitor,’ is 
treated with compassion and understanding... On 
the other side, we are introduced to the scientists’ 
political and military counterparts: Boris Pash, 
the ex-Hollywood football coach appointed to spy 
upon the scientists of California and anxious at 
whatever cost ‘to prove himself a success,’ and 
General ‘Greasy’ Groves, the third-rate desk- 
officer so incongruously in charge of the Los 
Alamos project, arch-enemy of Anglo-American 
co-operation, and complacently certain that ‘I was 
always right.’ The conflicts between them, the 
tug of ambition, the different moral attitudes, the 
clashes between military and politicians and 
scientists, the conflicting codes, are the stuff of 
Dr. Jungk’s book. 

Nevertheless, this is only the turmoil on the 
surface, and Dr. Jungk’s real theme is the dissolu- 
tion of an international scientific community 
centred in Gottingen and the Cavendish Labora- 
tory in Cambridge and extending to Kapitza in 
Moscow, under inexorable political pressures. 
Down to the advent of Hitler, no State, not even 
Communist Russia, imposed ‘rules of secrecy or 
censorship upon the field of research.’ It was, 
Oppenheimer later said, the ‘heroic time,’ un- 
clouded by political implications. Once Hitler 
appeared on the scene, all was changed. The ques- 
tion now was who would get the bomb first. Not 
only was Germany henceforward alienated from 
the rest; soon the- Allies, America, England and 
Russia, were divided among themselves, and two 
moralities, the morality of the nation-state and 
the morality of humanity, came into conflict. 
When, in 1945, Goudsmit discovered that the Ger- 
mans had no atom-bomb, and optimistically con- 
cluded that ‘now we won’t have to use ours,’ he 
received the chastening reply: ‘Of course you 
understand, Sam, that if we have such a weapon 
we are going to use it.’ From that moment it was 
clear that the soldiers and politicians had won. 
Nothing in Dr. Jungk’s book is more dishearten- 
ing than the inconsequence of the process by 
which the decision to drop the atom-bomb on 
Hiroshima was taken. Although by this time both 
the American Army and the American Navy were 
clear that Japan could be forced into surrender 
by blockade within a few weeks, this alternative 


(Dr. Jungk tells us) was abandoned because . 


General Norstad, today commanding the NATO 
forces in Europe, declared that such a ‘blockading 
action was a cowardly proceeding unworthy of 
the Air Force.’ Hence the bomb on Hiroshima 
which devastated the world’s conscience and, as 
Bohr foresaw, undermined all future confidence 
between the war-time allies. The critical question 
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for the scientists, Dr. Jungk comments, was not 
that put by the Security Boards: ‘Have you been 
loyal to the State?’ but ‘Have you been loyal to 
Mankind?’ 

Because it puts these fundamental questions, 
which all of us have to answer, Dr. Jungk’s book 
should be compulsory reading for every budding 
scientist in every sixth form and every university 
in the world. Because Mrs. Riedman’s book,t 
described as ‘for teenagers,’ avoids the moral and 
political issues, what is otherwise a sensible factual 
account misses the essential point. Young people 
today are not so squeamish that the facts of life 
must be concealed. Dr. Jungk tells the story of an 
eight-year-old American boy who, when asked 
what he wanted to be when he grew up, replied 
‘ALIVE!’ Teenagers of this calibre, we may suspect, 
will no longer be satisfied when told that the first 
test explosion in 1945 provided (in Mrs. Ried- 
man’s words) ‘dramatic proof of man’s new 
mastery over matter.” They are more likely to 
reply that it opened up the horrific prospect of 
matter dominating and destroying man, unless the 
moral and political issues so admirably portrayed 
by Dr. Jungk are seen at last to be more real than 
the realism of the realists. 

And yet the issue was never quite so clear as Dr. 
Jungk would have us think. Looking back it is not 
difficult to pick out points where different deci- 
sions might have produced radically different 
results (though not necessarily those we should 
wish or anticipate). Dr. Jungk seems to subscribe 
to the common view that the scientists, as a body, 
were political innocents; but they were not so 
simple-minded as that. Once science, through no 
fault of its own, was caught up with evil, there 
was never a clear-cut solution. What was at issue 
was far more than personal deficiencies on the 
part of leading individuals. The real tragedy, 
rather, was that ‘the sum of a thousand acts of 


A Century 
of Darwin 


Edited by S. A. BARNETT 


Fifteen distinguished authors here assess 
Darwin’s achievement in the light of 
modern knowledge, reviewing the present 
position in those fields on which Darwin’s 
thought has had an impact. 

Illustrated, 30s. 


Confessions of 


a European 
in England 


J. H. HUIZINGA 


“He is a clever, humorous, modest and 
idealistic man. His [book] is a pleasure to 
read... Although we may disagree with 
his fanaticism and some of his remarks, it 
is most agreeable to be both praised and 
bullied by so charming a friend.”” HAROLD 
NICOLSON, Observer. 25s. 


HEINEMANN 














HE MOREA 
ROBERT LIDDELL’S timely 
handbook for Hellenic travellers to 
the Peloponnese, Illustrated, 25s. 


COMPOSERS 
ELEVEN 


NEVILLE CARDUS has rewritten 
and enlarged his Ten Composers 
and Milein Cosman has added 
illustrations. 18s, 


LACK MAN’S PALAVER 
{SOBEL RYAN: gam 
Sith Dabedeste ‘Bul’, 18s. 


T THE BALANCE 


JIM BRENT tells of his thirty years 
asa circus artist. Frontis., 21s. 


EN MILES FROM 
ANYWHERE 


?. H. NEWBY: brilliant short 
stories by the author of Revolution 
& Roses. 15s. 


AN SUYIN 


THE MOUNTAIN IS YOUNG. 
fer new love story blossoms in 
Khatmandu: a great novel by the 
author of A Many-Splendoured 
Thing. 6 pages, 18s. 


HE BANQUET 


VANISHES 


ISABEL NASH: engagi 
Movel set in the Cartbbecn, "by tne 


daughter of Ogden Nash. 15s. 


JONATHAN 





an intensely conscientious character led eventually 
to an act of collective abandonment of conscience, 
horrifying in its magnitude.’ What we have learnt 
is that the moral standards of nationalism, applied 
mechanically, are inadequate in the modern world, 
We have learnt that patriotism is not enough, just 
as devotion to scientific truth is not enough. And 
scientists, in particular, have learnt (in the words 
of the cyberneticist, Norbert Wiener) that in 
any investigation of the kind involved in the con- 
struction of the atom-bomb 
. the scientist ends by putting unlimited 
powers in the hands of the people whom he is 
least inclined to trust with their use. It is per- 
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fectly clear also that to disseminate information 
about a weapon in the present state of our 
civilisation is to make it practically certain that * 
the weapon will be used. 
The conflict is not a clash of good and evil, but 
a conflict of two moralities, each valid. in its 
sphere. It is, in other words, a problem which can- 
not be solved to order, in which a Fuchs, with his 
‘heroic’ if misguided belief in international co- 
operation, is just as much in the right and wrong 
as is a Teller. It is because Dr. Jungk’s book ends 
on this sombre note, without positive proposals 
for the future, that it is such disturbing—and com- 
pelling—treading. 


Russian Genius 
The Captain’s Daughter and The Negro of Peter the Great. By Alexander Pushkin. (Spear- 


man, 13s. 6d.) 


A Hero of Our Own Times. By Mikhail Lermontov. (O.U.P.: World’s Classics, 7s.) 


The Captain’s Daughter is one of the stories in 
which Pushkin created Russian prose. Like that 
of Lermontov, it is true poet’s prose, absolutely 
clear, objective, unpretentious and penetrating. 
The fictionalised account of his own Negro great- 
grandfather at the court of Peter the Great is 
less important in the canon. 

Though Pushkin was indirectly involved in the 
Decembrist plot, and resented the ‘adverse trick’ 
that ‘let me be born with a soul and talent in 
Russia,’ he also detested the typical revolution- 
aries—‘positively heartless men who set little value 
on their skins and less still on those of others,’ as 
he'says here. This is not a very hopeful position. 
And death in a pointless duel, which happened to 
both Lermontov and himself, was as much the 
classical end for a Russian poet of the time as was 
suicide in the Stalin era. Both had shown their 
understanding of this sort of fatality in their 
works, the tragic farce of Pechorin’s duel in A 
Hero of Our Own Times matching that of Push- 
kin’s Onegin. Both men genuinely felt this despair 
about the meaning of life, and both regarded even 
the stoic irony with which that despair should be 
faced as itself pointless. It might be asked why 
they and their like did not produce a literature of 
‘extreme situations.’ But such a literature more 
typically deals with the circumstances of man as 
a passive object—a prisoner in a concentration 
camp or a soldier in a mass war. Pechorin’s posi- 
tion is formally different. He is free to take a 
much larger number of actions, though they are 
not ones that have any useful effect on the condi- 
tions of his fate. The more important difference 
is that though the pressures on Pechorin are 
enough to frustrate and alienate they are not 
enough to dehumanise like those of Buchenwald 
or Magadan. And so, in a sense, their recorder 
is able to bring greater clarity to bear on the 
dead-ends of the human condition. 

Lermontov was fifteen years younger than 
Pushkin, and a great change had taken place in 
that time. In Pushkin the objective difficulties still 
play almost as great a part as those of the human 
temperament. Even his fatal duel at least had 
more in it of being a product of circumstances 
than Lermontov’s in which the motivation has 
become almost entirely that of the acte gratuit. 
Pushkin, like Stendhal, straddled both worlds. 
This may be necessary for that full breadth of 
quasi-Shakespearean genius: yet it is Lermontov’s 
book which is essential reading for the ‘enlarging 
of consciousness.’ 

Hertzen’s remark, ‘the pistol shot that killed 
Pushkin awakened the soul of Lermontov,’ is a 
romantic exaggeration, suiting the Byronic stereo- 
type which Lermontov himself rejected when he 
said, ‘I am not Byron. I am another.’ A highly 
simplified Byron was indeed the model for the 
half-baked intelligentsia of the time; as Sir 


Maurice Bowra says in his introduction to A 
Hero of Our Own Times (and one must at least 
concede that if a model is necessary, Byron is 
better than Beria). But Lermontov is a more 
complicated character and shows far more insight 
than the Byronic notion of him gives. The cult 
of the lishniy chelovek, the ‘superfluous man,’ was 
never, except in its lowest manifestations, a piece 
of shoddy nonsense like the angry young man 
business in modern England. He never fails in 
objectivity about himself, an avoidance of facile 
solutions, and an eye for the phenomenal world. 
Lermontov’s Caucasus is a splendid theatre 
for the inconclusive thoughts and destruc- 
tive passions of his hero. His description of the 
great view to Elbruz seen from Pyatigorsk, and 
of the enlivening air and sun, is as necessary to 
his story as the human protagonists. The same 
applies to his representation of the wildly indepen- 
dent mountain tribesmen—the remnants of whom, 
after Stalin’s mass deportation and Khrushchev’s 
partial rehabilitation, are already being rebuked 

again for persistent ‘nationalism.’ 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Royal Borough 


Kensington. By William Gaunt. (Batsford, 25s.) 
‘No other quarter of London is so consciously, 
hard-boiledly, shamelessly middle-class.’ So wrote 
H. J. Massingham of Kensington in 1933, and a 
quarter of a century that has seen a Second World 
War and a social revolution has not materially 
altered the spirit of the place: why the devil 
should it be ashamed of being middle-class? Wil- 
liam Gaunt’s perlustrations and researches in our 
own time have brought him to the conclusion that 
Kensington is also ‘the most typical of all Vic- 
torian creations,’ which is perhaps only another 
way of saying what Massingham said. It may be 
that although Kensington’s latter-day residents 
have to do in earnest, and gladly, what Lord 
Leighton played at doing (‘I live in a mews,’ he 
used to say, laughingly, of his red-brick mansion 
in Holland Park Road), the Rent Act will force 
the not-quite middle-class infiltrators back to the 
Hammersmiths and Paddingtons where they really 
belong, and Kensington continue to be desirably 
residential, if not quite so lavishly domesticked 
as in Leighton’s day. 

All the great Victorian residents are recalled 


- in Mr. Gaunt’s pleasant prose, and their mansions 


and. memorials and studios in his well-chosen 
photographs and the admirable little drawings 
from his lively pen. He brings his pious perambu- 
lation so up to date as to include that very un- 
Kensingtonian person and that very un-Kensing- 
tonian place, Percy Wyndham Lewis and the 
Portobello Road. 

CYRIL RAY 
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They That Have Power 


Shakespeare from Richard II to Henry VY. By 
Derek Traversi. (Hollis and Carter, 30s.) 


Tue History plays amount to almost a third of 
Shakespeare’s output, and the group which in- 
cludes Richard II, the Henry IV plays and 
Henry V is among his most remarkable achieve- 
ments. Recently these plays have been much 
studied as characteristic Tudor historiography. 
The events that led to the Wars of the Roses 
seemed exceptionally important to Shakespeare's 
contemporaries, partly because they had a horror 
of civil war, and partly because this one ended 
with the accession of the first Tudor. Official 
propaganda emphasised the dangers of rebellion 
against the rightful .king—the deposition of 
Richard II started the whole terrible process—and 
the certainty that God would make a similar 
visitation if his Tudor deputies did not find their 
subjects obedient. The similarities between the two 
periods sometimes seemed ominous; even the 
Queen knew she was supposed to resemble 
Richard in some disreputable respects, and Essex 
and his friends arranged a special performance 
of Richard II on the eve of their crazy demonstra- 
tion. 

No one would now dispute that a lot of this gets 
into the history plays, or that Shakespeare uses 
official history almost throughout. When he in- 
vents—and Falstaff is so vast an expansion of his 
original that the word can be used in its modern 
sense—it is primarily to strengthen the moral 
implication proper to history; thus Falstaff is Riot 
or Misrule, exactly what a Christian prince ought 
to reject. All this is true, but there is now a 
tendency to think these plays rather simple and 
easy to pigeon-hole, with the result that we are 
losing the power to see the plays as the rich, com- 
plex works they surely are. 
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Vivid eye-witness = 
{" account of the new Poland 


Home to Poland | 


The author, Mrs. CHRISTINE HOTCH- | 
KISS, was paying her first visit in eighteen | 
years to her native Poland. Her book, | 
which makes clear the full effect of the | 
changes upon the people of Poland, is | 
affectionate and cool-headed, fair and | 
widely informative. (21s net) | 





‘Thriller of the Month’ 
| -Margot Bennett 
Someone from the Past 


‘She is blessed with an eye for character, an 
ear for dialogue and a delightful attitude 
towards the human predicament. When she is 
further blessed with a faultless plot, as in 
Someone from the Past, she produces the book 
we have all been waiting for.’ 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


(New Statesman) 


‘Superior, . original blend of suspense-thriller 
and whodunnit... MAURICE RICHARDSON 


(Observer) 

‘Told with unrelenting wit by a delicious 
- heroine.’ PUNCH 
(12s 6d net) 


‘» Also in the ‘Thriller of the Month’ series : 
Murder in Majorca by Michael Bryan 
The Hovering Darkness by Evelyn Berckman 
Violent City by John & Ward Hawkins 
The Tortured Path by Kendell Foster Crossen 
(August) 
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Mr. Traversi has not allowed himself to lose 
this power. It is fair to say that he is a rather dull 
writer, and one wishes he would loosen up a little, 
and find some method other than the steady 
progress of the commentator through scene after 
scene. But if one’s attention wavers for a moment, 
one will certainly miss something good. Mr. 
Traversi never omits as insignificant the details 
which won’t fit in a simple pattern. He is particu- 
larly good on Falstaff; a patient analysis, 120 
pages long, of the Henry IV plays enables him to 
relate this grimly ambiguous comedian to his chill 
Prince in a richly satisfactory way; Falstaff is ‘the 
flesh, with which the finished politician needs to 
reckon,’ but also a predatory and sinister figure, 
like the politicians themselves. His rejection is 
not so much a moral as a political act; and the 
new King pays the price of becoming a text- 
book prince, one of those hollow men described 
in the ironical sonnet ‘They that have power to 
hurt and will do none’: ‘They rightly do inherit 
heaven's graces.’ It is Mr. Traversi’s achievement 
that he has shown us how much disquiet there is 
in these plays, reminding us that we shall meet 
Prince Hal, the man of power, in the clanking 
Coriolanus, and the England of the decaying 
Falstaff in the Vienna of Measure for Measure; 
drawing our attention to a private voice undis- 
torted by its use for public statements. This is a 
valuable book. FRANK KERMODE 


Golden View 


Dartington Hall. By Victor Bonham-Carter and 
W. B. Curry. (Phoenix House, 30s.) 


In 1925, when agriculture in this country was at 
a low ebb, Leonard Elmhirst, a Yorkshireman, 
and his American wife bought Dartington Hall 
Estate where they planned to carry out ‘a large- 





scale experiment in rural re-construction.’ This | 
was to include the fullest educational and cultural | 


opportunities and in the late Thirties Dartington 


became almost a professional centre for the arts. | 


Victor Bonham-Carter has written an excellent 
survey covering all aspects of the experiment. It 
is his discussion of the ‘secondary’ industries— 
weaving, pottery, woodwork—with their sugges- 
tion of returning to a rural life based on a sub- 


sistence economy, and-on certain lost values | 


supposedly once inherent in this, that seems 
to expose an underlying fallacy: the idea 
that there ever existed a ‘unity of life . . . daily 
expressed at every level of society in the arts, in 
thought, in faith and work [which] was destroyed 


mainly by the Industrial Revolution.” This golden | 


view of the past dies hard. The life of the labour- 
ing classes was in fact improved by the Industrial 
Revolution. And it would be optimistic to expect 
very much from these ideas for the future. 

This is not to belittle the ‘grandeur’ of the 
Elmhirsts’ conception: they made possible what 
is most needed in our civilisation, an experimental 
field for new social techniques, a subject about 
which, as Margaret Mead recently pointed out, 
we-know almost nothing. In the school that grew 
up with the Estate, their experiment reached its 
logical conclusion. W. B. Curry built his school 
round Whitehead’s principle that ‘the worth of 
men consists in their liability to persuasion. They 
can persuade and be persuaded by the disclosure 





of alternatives, the better and the worse’—a | 


principle which is..clearly very ‘relevant at the 
present time. He approached the idea of authority 
with immense caution and saw himself as embody- 
ing a kind of permissive conscience through which 
he could help the children to learn to discriminate 
between a right and a wrong choice, It is not 
surprising that they find the world, when they first 
emerge, barbaricandoutofdate. —_— 

; ' JEAN HOWARD 
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. MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS (50s: 


Edited by MARTIN COOPER 


‘a work of remarkable consistency 
and readability’ 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
‘extraordinarily all-embracing’ 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
* splendid ’— DAILY TELEGRAPH 
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The Concise Encyclopedia of 
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KING’S DAUGHTER 
‘a name to remember’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


‘this remarkable girl’s talent’ 
PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sunday Times 
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SEAN O’HANLON’S 


Gather No Moss 


* the pace is fast, the dialogue 
often witty, and the invention 
always so’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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Prix Femina Award 
Book Society Recommendation 


The Aliens 
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Just published 
W. Heisenberg 
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‘he must be placed in rank up among 
such men as Einstein’ — THE SPECTATOR 
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Peace Through Law 


World Peace Through World Law. By Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. (Harvard and 


O.U.P., 60s.) 


The Development of International Law by the International Court (Revised Edition). By 
Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, QC. (Stevens, £3 3s.) 


No one could pretend that recent experiences in 
international legislation have been encouraging; 
the depressing spectacle of the Geneva Con- 
ference grinding to a standstill on the vital, if 
not lethal, subject of fisheries and territorial waters, 
is still fresh in the memory. The General Assembly 
of the United Nations is at the present time the 
nearest approach to a supra-national legislature, 
a continuing reminder of the extent to which quiet 
diplomacy may achieve more progress towards 
peace than market-place bargaining. And yet 
the appeal of the institution never fades; the 
visionaries still call for world parliaments and 
world courts. There is no convincing them that 
the first and last requirement of government, 
global or national, is that it should be carried on 
with the consent, or at least the acceptance, of 
the governed, and that two-thirds of the world’s 
population are busy asserting their sovereignty, 
not surrendering it. 

Perhaps we should be grateful that in the stifling 
atmosphere of the contemporary scene (in which 
the fact that Heads of State may actually talk to 
one another is treated as a triumph) Mr. Grenville 
Clark and Professor Sohn can elevate us with 
higher visions. They see a world constitution 
which provides for complete disarmament, the 
formation of a world police force, and ‘peace’ 
legislation by the United Nations, coupled with 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court in legal disputes endangering peace. They 
throw in a World Equity Tribunal staffed mostly 


Lord Altrincham 
TWO 
ANGLICAN ESSAYS 


Lord Altrincham discusses the radical reforms 
which are necessary if the church is to regain a 
place within our changing society. The book is 
written with a vigour and optimism that will 
appeal to all. 
‘“*A very remarkable book, written with a sincerity 
and lucidity which evoke the mind of Blake.” 
as = 





Roger Peyrefitte 
SPECIAL FRIENDSHIPS 


. among the few really good recent novels.” 
—ANGuS WILSON, Observer. 


. this novel is really a superbly delineated 
ante of Romantic Love with all the trappings.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“ |. . athoroughly diverting and dexterous novel 
which shows him to be the possessor of a sharp 
satirical talent.”—T7.L.S. 

Book Soc. Rec. 18s. 


COMING JULY 7th 


Alberto Moravia 
TWO WOMEN 


His latest and greatest. 
“ This troubling and powerful pore. of total war.” 
—N.Y. ae 


Rinee & Warburg 


by lawyers ‘whose character, experience, and 
reputation would furnish the best assurance of 
impartiality and breadth of view.’ The Geneva 
Conference on the law of the sea may have cast 
some doubt on such assurances. This is a book for 
those with an appetite for distant prospects. 

Those who prefer the hard facts of international 
life may derive more satisfaction from Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht’s book. Sir Hersch is a distinguished 
judge of the International Court of Justice and his 
book is an elaborate and authoritative account of 
the way in which the Court has effected a modest 
degree of international ‘legislation.’ He makes no 
bold claims for its achievements; here and there 
the Court has made new law, or assisted mere 
individuals to enforce their rights or interpreted 
a treaty in a daring manner. 

But the overall impression left by the book is 
that of anxious reverence for the sovereignty of 
the States who appear before the court, carried 
to the point of hesitancy, wariness and downright 
elusiveness. This is unfortunately inevitable; States 
only submit their disputes if they wish to. If they 
regard their sovereignty as being endangered, they 
no longer wish to and they will contract out of 
its jurisdiction. And if they do that, the Court will 
go out of business. 

It is not an encouraging picture. The Iron Cur- 
tain countries appear to have abstained totally 
from appearing before the Court (except Albania, 
which failed to comply with the Court’s decision 
in the Corfu dispute). By contrast Britain has been 
ready to risk adverse decisions on matters of some 
consequence to her, and incidentally in two cases 
(the Norwegian Fisheries and the Anglo-Iranian 
disputes) has been rewarded with the dustiest of 
answers. No post-war problem of real magnitude, 
of course, has come within hailing distance of the 
Court, even those with a distinctly legal flavour 
and little East/West bias, such as the Kashmir 
question. Having read Sir Hersch’s book and 
watched the nervous meticulousness with which 
the Court avoids State sovereignty, one feels that 
the Court may well have welcomed this refusal 
to invoke its jurisdiction. 

Sir Hersch makes it plain that State sovereignty 
bedevils international law as it bedevils interna- 
tional relations. Although in Western Europe 
efforts are at last being made to diminish the 
respect paid to this post-Reformation golden calf, 
the rest of the world continues to worship it with 
increasing frenzy. Sir Hersch’s learned voice is 
unlikely to be heard above the din. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


American Paradise 


The Isolationist Impulse: Its Twentieth-Century 
Reaction. By Selig Adler. (Abelard-Schuman, 
42s.) 


‘INCLUDE me out,’ the famous cri de ceur of Sam 
Goldwyn, has been, very naturally, the slogan of 
Americans confronted with an extremely un- 
pleasant world. If, like Mr. Hoover, you look 
back to the world of 1914 as a golden age, this 
is an iron age in which Americans have unjustly 
got themselves involved owing to the folly of 
their leaders and the diabolical cunning of 
foreigners. If we start by forgetting how natural, 
human and plausible this view is, we will not fully 
appreciate the astonishing change in the American 
attitude to the outside world, the generosity, cour- 
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age, and frequent wisdom which the Americans, 
in their corporate capacity, have shown. 

It is a weakness, in this very valuable and very 
entertaining book, that Professor Adler finds the 
isolationist attitude so nonsensical that he is some- 
times unjust to its spokesmen and sometimes too 
easily ironical at the credulous belief that the 
Americans, favoured children of God’s country, 
could escape ‘the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain.’ This sense of moral superiority is not quite 
dead, but we are usefully reminded of how the 
isolationism of 1919 combined a very hard-boiled 
attitude towards the problems of peace-making 
and an idealistic repulsion from the realities of 
power politics in the Paris of 1919. The political 
innocence that is so marked a feature of Keynes’s 
great tract was shown also by eggheads like Mr. 
Walter Lippmann. 

And, of course, there were sectional and ethnic 
interests affronted by German defeat and angered 
by British victory. (It is surprising not that many 
Irish-Americans bolted the Democratic Party as 
they contemplated the activities of the Lloyd 
George government in Ireland, but that so many, 
like Tom Walsh of Montana, stayed loyal.) And 
the resentment of German Americans was natural 
and important in a State like Wisconsin. The only 
vote cast against the Kellogg Pact in the Senate 
was that-of Senator Blaine, the docile junior col- 
league of the elder La Follette, and some of the 
same ethnic forces supported the late Senator 
McCarthy in this once ‘progressive’ State. 

Professor Adler, in fact, is inclined to take Mid- 
Western and Far-Western radicalism too respect- 
fully. There was a great deal in common between 
the elder and the younger Lindbergh, and both 
Borah and Hiram Johnson were, alas, representa- 
tive of an old xenophobic tradition which Profes- 
sor Hofstadter has recently unkindly exposed to 
view. Perhaps Professor Adler might have devoted 
more space to the most important visible race 
group in American politics today, the Jewish sup- 
porters of Israel, and he might also have dealt 
more fully with the beneficial effects of the exis- 
tence of large immigrant colonies of Poles, 
Lithuanians and others who were not easily taken 
in by Soviet party-lining. Indeed, the engouement 
of some Americans for the Soviet Union was all 
the more surprising in view of the great deal that 
was already known about the character of Soviet 
society by 1939. Mr. Henry Wallace and his fel- 
low dupes had to close their minds and ears to 
quite vehement protests against their gullibility. 

It is worth noting, as Professor Adler does, 
that the disillusioned Mr. Wallace ended up in the 
Eisenhower camp. So did some of his more 
zealous fellow-campaigners of 1948. On the other 
hand, perhaps too much attention is paid here to 
such acrid polemists as Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 
whose emotional investment in German wrongs 
has had less and less impact on the public mind. 
From the British point of view, the account of the 
approach to American intervention in the second 
war is the most interesting section in this book, and 
Professor Adler illustrates it with great effect from 
the history of Buffalo where he is a professor. 

I don’t suppose Professor Adler would claim 
that this is a totally objective book, but it is all 
the more readable for its slant, and if Professor 
Adler too visibly has to lean over backwards to 
be fair, one hardly feels that the Chicago Tribune 
and the, New York Daily News or even Mr. 
John T. Flynn require much sympathy. The 
Americans are in the world at last—and know it. 
And even those who would like to contract out 
of Europe tend to be deeply involved, emotionally, 
in Asia. The American paradise, when the out- 
side world didn’t count, has been lost—not, as was 
hopefully thought in 1919, merely mislaid. 

D. W. BROGAN 
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Diplomacy at War 


The Initial Triumph of the Axis. Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs 1939-46. Edited by Arnold’ 
and Veronica M. Toynbee. (O.U.P., 84s.) 


Allied Wartime Diplomacy. By Edward J. Rozek. 
(Chapman and Hall, 56s.) 


The Initial Triumph of the Axis rounds off the 
series of these war-time surveys of international 
affairs and was held over for several years in order 
to appear after the Eve of War, 1939: it follows 
events as far as Pearl Harbour. Like some of the 
other volumes this is an unwieldy publication in 
which even the specialist will be hard put to it to 
tell the wood from the trees. It is unevenly 
planned: for one thing, there is no treatment of 
countries like France, Belgium, Holland or: Italy 
for the period after June, 1940. Since the domestic 
policy of these countries considerably influenced 
the belligerents, this is something of a major 
defect. 

The individual chapters, which are by different 
hands, are bound to be uneven in quality too. The 
chapters on France and Belgium by Philip Lane, 
Alfred Cobban and Constance Howard are excel- 
Jent, while it is difficult to understand why the 
summary of military operations by General Sir 
James Marshal Cornwall was included at all. It is 
as tedious as it is brief. The best contributions are 
by Arnold Toynbee on Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth, and by F. C. Jones on Japan, 
and the better chapters attain a high standard of 
objectivity—with occasional lapses in the treat- 
ment of the Germans and Italians themselves. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the articles 
is the light they throw on those smaller States 
faced with a choice between more or less equally 
great evils—in the Balkans and Scandinavia. 
Specific problems of neutrality are therefore 
brought to the attention of the Anglo-American 
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What the Greeks were, did, i 
thought, created, inspired, 
and how they still influence 
us—described by 


MICHAEL GRANT 


Apt and witty illustrations by 


DON POTTINGER 


on every page in colour 
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Scotland before History 
An act of collaboration by 
STUART PIGGOTT 


and the artist 

KEITH HENDERSON 
‘Compulsory reading for 

every serious-minded 

person interested in the 

past of Britain’ 15s 
GLYN DANIEL 


cnenenenenee NELSON 


12s 6d 


public, which has remained unaware in general 
of the difficulties in which such countries found 
themselves during the last war. And these re- 
minders of what happened in the past are 
especially relevant to the contemporary problems 
of neutrality and disengagement. In the long run 
it was probably better for the Western world that 

Norway and Sweden should have resisted the 

Anglo-French appeals to enter the Russo-Finnish 

war or defy the Germans. 

Mr. Rozek’s account of the treatment received 
during the war by Poland at the hands of Britain, 
America and Russia was compiled from the 
archives of the Free Polish Government and the 
private files of M. Mikolajezyk, a war-time 
Premier. Out of this hitherto unpublished material 
a limited but interesting case emerges. The vacilla- 
tions and misconceptions inherent in the Allied 
attitude to Russia are clearly revealed, and so is the 
fact that Stalin was laying down the details of his 
post-war international policies as early as 1941. Up 
till September, 1944, it was natural enough perhaps 
for the Allies to side with Russia rather than try 
to defend the integrity of pre-war Polish territory. 
But they need hardly have argued for the aban- 
donment of the London Poles on the grounds that 
the USSR was becoming more , democratic. 
Although, after the Warsaw rising, Churchill's 
magnanimity in the face of Russian pressure is 
some compensation, the racy brutality he dis- 
played in his conversations with M. Mikolajezyk 
makes grim reading now. Roosevelt seems, on this 
issue, the more considerate of the two. But in 
general, however much it tends to see these events 
through the eyes of the Free Poles themselves, the 
book contains a great deal that will require an 
answer from those who would rate highly the 
diplomatic foresight of either Roosevelt or 
Churchill. DESMOND WILLIAMS 

* 

The Material for Victory: Being the Memoirs of 
Andrew J. Kettle. Edited by Laurence J. 
Kettle. (Dublin: C. J. Fallon, 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a document. of considerable importance 

for the study of the Parnell movement. Andrew J. 

Kettle, a successful North Dublin farmer, was 

one of the few people prominent in that move- 

ment who was not an orator, or a journalist, or 

a lawyer, and who never became in any sense 

a professional politician..His brief memoirs are 

therefore free from some distorting influences 

which affect-most other memoirs of the pericd. 

He was a shrewd and independent judge of Irish 

politics—especially agrarian politics—and one of 

the few men whose advice Parnell liked to seek, 
or at least whose opinions he liked to hear. Kettle 
supported Parnell at the time of the divorce crisis, 
and was his candidate at the Carlow by-election. 

The present memoir is notable for its detailed 
account of certain discussions which preceded the 
crucial decisions of February, 1881, leading to the 
transformation of a semi-revolutionary movement 
into an entirely constitutional one. The import- 
ance of that phase, when what later became the 
policy of Sinn Fein—the secession of the Irish 
Members from Westminster—was canvassed and 
rejected, is underestimated by most writers on the 
subject, and Kettle’s account must carry consider- 
able weight. It is interesting that Kettle, though a 
loyal Parnellite to the end, and socially something 
of a conservative in Irish terms, writes of Parnell’s 
decision in this phase as ‘one of the most un- 
fortunate retreats ever executed in the unfortunate 
history of this unfortunate country’. Kettle’s own 
lucid assessments of the positive achievements of 
Parnellism, and of the original influence of that 
remarkable woman Anna Parnell, help to make 
this book a significant contribution to Irish history 
and to the literature of political revolt. 

" €QNOR CRUISE O'BRIEN 








WATER MUSIC 


BIANCA 
VANORDEN 


“This is a most unusual poetically flavour- 
ed novel for the connoisseur. 
Yorkshire Post 
‘Miss Van Orden is definitely somebody to 
be read, cherished and recommended. P 
Water Music is a subtle, sophisticated per- 
formance.’ Time and Tide 
“Miss VanOrden has the teeming inven- 
tiveness a truly promising young novelist 


should have.’ Western Mail 
‘I greatly enjoyed this book.’ 
(18s) Manchester Guardian 


THE DOOR 
MARKED MALAYA 


OLIVER CRAWFORD 


‘Mr Crawford joined the fight against the 
terrorists in 1954. . . The writer's evoc- 
ative powers are considerable. As in the 
war, so in the book, it is the jungle which 
wins out in the end. Mr Crawford hates 
it but it fascinates him and keeps luring 
him into fine descriptive passages.’ 

(18s) The Times Literary Supplement 


HENRY JAMES 
PARISIAN SKETCHES 


Letters to the New York Tribune 
1875-1876 

‘Let it be said at once that this book is un- 
expectedly readable . . . James gossips 
about French politics, chout art, about lit- 
erature. Parisian Sketches has a value for 
Jamesians as providing a background to 
the writing of T The Americans. it should in- 


terest ordinary readers in its own right.’ 
(25s) The Times 


THE WANDERING 
ALBATROSS 


WILLIAM JAMESON 


‘Photographs, and drawings by Peter 
Shepheard combine here with some splen- 
did Saoeel ictures by the Admiral himself 
to bring the legend-haunted bird to life.’ 

The Sunday Times 

‘A remarkable little — on the 
noblest of sea birds . . . it is a book that 
wil] be valued many who are not orni- 
thologists at all. Glasgow Herald 

16s 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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NEW NOVELS 


Somewhere in Europe 


The Visitors. By Mary McMinnies. (Collins, 18s.) 

Robinson. By Muriel Spark. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 

No Down Payment. By John McPartland. (Mac- 
Donald, 15s.) 

The Once and Future King. By T. H. White. 
(Collins, 25s.) 

The A & R Man. By Robert Hancock. (Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d.) 


Wuat diversions are open to diplomats behind 
the Iron Curtain? In important centres there is 
only the incessant and almost incestuous social 
exchange between official and official. But Mary 
McMinnies has added an idyllic appendix to this 
gloomy register. She has taken a relatively un- 
spoiled corner of newly-Red Ruritania, where, far 
from the Capital and from Them, an ancient 
University City still conceals in its crannies little 
caches of liberalism and, more important to this 
tale, quite substantial bodies of dispossessed 
aristocrats. Hither comes a Foreign Office couple 
(nice, Kensington husband and home counties 
bitch wife) with two children and Nanny. The 
husband gets on with his job while the wife takes 
up with the Almanach de Gotha underworld and 
becomes rather heavily committed on the Black 
Market—conducting, at intervals, a teasy affair 
with a ripe Hemingway journalist. The Visitors 
is a long and satisfactory novel in which Mary 
McMinnies takes time and care to contrive a 
matrix of intrigue and character. The city in which 
she sets her scene, with its State-abetted dinginess 
and residual splendours, is admirably done; there 
is some good conversational play on subjects as 








em 
Good show Charlotte! 


“ Charlotte, having seen his body, 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.” 
THs THACKERAY, unkindly summing up Goethe’s 

“The Sorrows of Werther.” Shocking flippancy. 
Bread is a serious subject. Foundation of our British 
thingummy. Feller that jokes about it is a bounder. 

Look at all the weighty pronouncements there have 
been about bread. According to a recent report*, in the 
average diet, bread and flour provide more energy, 
more protein, more nicotinic acid, more iron and more 
Vitamin B,, than any other single food. It is, say the 
pundits, tremendously nourishing. Meaning it’s good 
for you. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. In 
terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can get. 
A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread every 
day—good and fresh. 


* National Food Survey Committee Report, 1 Page 132 
published by HMSO. ‘ nas op 398 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 26.5% of 
the energy; 27.8% of the protein; 25. 5% oO, the nicotinic acid; 
23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin B,. 
Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
Iron—not less than 1.6 4 milligrams. Vitamin B, 
—not less than 0.24 milligrams. . 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 














diverse as the mystique of drinking and the 
pleasures of dying; and, most of all, the people 
invite curiosity and even anxiety as they proceed, 
through well-engineered and piquantly annotated 
adventures, to destinies allotted with elegaic 
humour. 

I have used the epithet ‘idyllic’ of Mary 
McMinnies’s book because, despite its far from 
idyllic length, it does have those deliberately 
isolated moments of melancholy charm that are 
proper to the idyll. Something of the same quality 
is to be found in Muriel Spark’s new novel 
Robinson; a wistful resignation, a Cyrenaic 
disposition to accept and relish the present 
moment as a thing forever apart. But then this 
is a mystery story as well as an idyll, and once 
the heroine is faced with a murder she ceases to 
have time for savouring timeless moments. Two 
men and herself are stranded by an aeroplane 
crash on a small island which is inhabited only 
by an ageing eccentric (a specialist in Mariolatry) 
and a small boy. The heroine finds some powerful 
but incomprehensible significance in the old man 
and his volcanic island, and she also scents vague 
symbolic values in her other companions. When, 
therefore, the old man is apparently murdered 
and his body thrown down his own volcano, two 
questions arise: who did it, and what is the 
symbolic significance of this? The answer to the 
one is the final clue to the other: the pattern is 
completed and with it a most felicitous work of 
prose. 

No Down Payment is a slick and well-tailored 
account of four American families who live in a 
bright new suburb. There is a lot of neatly staged 
drama, but what gives this novel just a touch of 
distinction is John McPartland’s attempt to pose 
a question to the more thoughtful of his pro- 
tagonists. Our values and our food, the argument 
runs, are efficiently distributed to us in Cellophane 
packages: both are attractively presented, can be 
brought to table without drudgery, can be con- 
sumed without fear of indigestion: but does God 
(whoever He may be) approve of this, or would 
He prefer a few hands to get rough in the sink of 
honest toil, a few real teeth to break on honest 
bones? In so far as anyone faces up to this, it is 
decided (rather uneasily) that God must surely 
prefer happiness, even of the packaged and hire- 
purchased variety, to downright misery. And then, 
no doubt, He has some scheme for a spiritual 
future that is appropriate to the industrial majesty 
of America. So back to the Rat Race, boys. Mr. 
McPartland applauds the decision lukewarmly 
and settles for a seat in the Club Enclosure. 

The Once and Future King contains T. H. 
White’s three previous novels about King Arthur 
and the Matter of Britain, and also a new one 
called The Candle in the Wind, which is to con- 
clude the series. Mr. White has always presented 
King Arthur, not so much as the champion of 
chivalry, but as the champion of law and liberal 
rule. Taking these as the benefits most character- 
istic of this island, and taking King Arthur as 
their representative, Mr. White has undertaken to 
weave the Arthurian legend into the pattern of 
English life and history—a process which involves 
many not unpleasing anachronisms, some brilliant 
discourses on natural history, some embarras- 
singly youthful country fun, and several passages 
which, if you admire, say, King Harry’s speech 
on the feast of Crispian, you will find very 
moving indeed. All in all, this is an agreeable, 
talented, batty and unusual collection. 

The A & R Man is an exposé, as the publishers 
would have it, of the gutter world of pop singers 
and disc jockeys. It is fast-moving and at times 
very funny; but the author apparently accepts the 
world he is ‘exposing’ with a wry complacency 
which I found nauseating. SIMON RAVEN 
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Modern Athletics. By The Achilles Club. Edited 
by H. A. Meyer. (O.U.P., 21s.) 


Dip you know that there was an Association 
of Track and Field Statisticians? And can 
you ‘think of any other sport where the spec- 
tators get more fun out of hearing the an- 
nouncement of a new record than seeing a race 
being won? In an essay in this book on ‘The 
Future of Athletics,, Harold Abrahams puts the 
blame on the ‘misfortune of the 4-minute mile,’ 
and suggests that one should ‘try talking about 
running 1,760 yards in 240 seconds and see whether 
that has any attraction.’ It has less, certainly; but 
then the comparative ease with which that other 
famous round number, ‘even time’ in the hundred 
yards, has been bettered has not, as a result, 
lessened the desire to better 9.3 seconds. The thing 
is that so many records have been broken since 
the war that the top athlete is conscious of a 
double -challenge in every race: from the best 
runner in the field and from the previous best 
runner at that distance. He is even resentful—as 
Ibbotson apparently was on Whit-Saturday— 
when his fellow competitors fail to set a cracking 
pace. One unfortunate consequence is that races 
are run which are no race at all, just pre-arranged 
pace-making for the record-beater. Another is 
that as performances become, inevitably, more 
difficult to surpass, athletes will get discouraged. 
There is bound to be a return eventually to the 
idea that the object of a race is to beat the next 
man—not the last. Modern Athletics, a collection 
of essays by what is probably the most articulate 
group of athletes in the world, the members of the 
joint Oxford and Cambridge club, Achilles, dis- 
cusses these topics with the authority and high- 
mindedness one would expect. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


JUNE 27, 1958 








COMPANY MEETING 





BYARD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(MANUFACTURERS OF “TANGO” AND “Hato” HAIR 
Nets, LACES, ETC.) 


THE twenty-first annual general meeting of the Byard 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., was held on June 23 in 
Nottingham. 

Mrs. E. Phillips-Marder (chairman and managing 
director) who presided, said:—In spite of adverse 
working conditions, the results of trading for the year 
ended 3ist October, 1957, showed a slight improve- 
ment over those of the previous year, the trading 
profit showing £28,638, compared with £26,597. The 
total available profit to the Parent Company was 
£8,992 (last year £9,690). 

Although to maintain the year’s dividend at the 
same rate as last year will have the effect of absorb- 
ing practically the whole of the year’s surplus, never- 
theless, your directors feel that the liquid position 
fully warrants this. The balance sheet of the Parent 
Company shows that the liquid position is such that 
all current liabilities could be met out of cash 
resources and readily marketable securities without 
recourse to debtors and stock realisation, leaving a 
comfortable surplus of more than £19,000. 


As to the future, current trading conditions are 
much the same as last year. Overseas markets show 
no improvement, nor are present trends in any way 
encouraging. The small increase in the trading profit 
for the last financial year should not be regarded as 
a pointer to a recovery of any magnitude. I feel we 
shall do yery well indeed if we manage to hold our 
own during the current year. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend of 
74%, less tax, making 124% for the year, was 
approved. 
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THE LONDON INVESTOR’S FEAST 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir I were an investment manager 
in New York and had read the 
finance pages of the Spectator in 
the last two weeks I would be 
busy transferring funds to Lon- 
don (the security £ being $2.784) 
where I could invest them with a 
much more attractive yield and 
with the prospect of capital 
appreciation instead of deprecia- 
tion. In London we are back to 
the pre-crisis Bank rate of 5 per cent.—and yet 
our undated and long-dated Government stocks 
are selling at historically low levels while our 
industrial bond market is full of undigested 6 per 
cent. issues, some of them below par. Compared 
with New York London is offering the investor 
a rare feast—in fact, the juiciest spread which has 
been seen for many years. 
* * * 


Last week the American bond prices reached 
a new high level for this cheap-money period. 
Before me is a list of American bond issues. The 
US Government ‘shorts’ are yielding from } per 
cent. to 0.9 per cent., while the five-year bonds 
all yield under 24 per cent. and the long-dated, 
like the 34 per cent. of 1985, only 3.2 per cent. In 
striking contrast the British Government's five- 
year conversion 4} per cent. yields over 4.7 per 
cent., while the undated Treasury 24 per cent. 
(‘Daltons’) are still quoted under 50 to yield 54 per 
cent. in virtual perpetuity. Just over ten years ago 
—in January, 1947, at the height of the cheap 
money rage—this stock was selling at about 1004. 
Its ‘low’ was 44 during the exchange crisis of last 
autumn. If he wants a stock which has a similar 
maturity to the US Treasury 3} per cent. 1985 
yielding 3.2 per cent. the American investor can 
buy our Funding 54 per cent. 1982-84 (free of 
tax to residents abroad) which at 99{¢ yields 54 
per cent. 





* * * 


The. reason why these British Government 
stocks are selling so cheaply is partly because the 
Treasury has pursued an active funding policy, 
which has acted as a brake on the fall in the long- 
term rate of interest, partly because a Chancellor 
with extreme monetary views happened to be in 
charge when the £ was attacked last September 
and put Bank rate up to 7 per cent. when 6 per 
cent. would have sufficed equally well. (This latter 
statement, I know, is controversial, but I must 
reserve the case for it to a later date.) With world 
trade tending towards recession—this is not a 
controversial view but one expressed by the 
present Chancellor in a recent speech to the 
British Chambers of Commerce—and with the 
Government anxious to offset it by giving various 
aids to domestic industrial investment—witness 
the new initial allowances—there is every good 
reason to expect a further fall in the long-term 
rate of interest, if not in Bank rate. If the recession 
were to become more severe than today séems 
probable, then the long-term market rate could 
easily fall to a 5 per cent. gross redemption basis 
and these long-dated or undated stocks would 
then enjoy a rise in the market of over 20 per cent. 
That is quite beyond the dreams of the New York 
investor. 

* * + . 

Turning to industrial bonds there is nothing 
in Wall Street to match the wide range of 6 per 
cent. issues offered in Throgmorton Street. As I 
do not believe industrial investment here can be 
stimulated by Mr. Amory without much cheaper 
money | regard these 6 per cent. issues as a one- 


way traffic in the investment market-place—up to 
a 54 per cent. basis. And turning to equities there 
is nothing in Wall Street to touch the high yields 
offered on stable British ordinary shares of a high 
investment status. For example, 54 per cent. on 
ICI and English Electric, 5.35 per cent. on Bab- 
cock and Wilcox, 53 per cent. on British American 
Tobacco, nearly 6 per cent. on Prudential and 
AEI, 6.6 per cent. on Vickers and GUS (‘A’), 74 
per cent. on Carrier Engineering, over 9 per cent. 
on Liebigs and so on. I will not mention the 12 
per cent. yields obtainable on steel shares, for 
these reflect the one disadvantage which London 
has as an investment market—the political risk 
of an alternative government committed to 
nationalisation of iron and steel-and other acts 
of beastliness to the capitalist system. But one is 
not forced to buy steel shares to obtain excep- 
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tionally high yields. From 7 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
can be secured from a number of so-called ‘in- 
come’ shares in the consumer goods trades. In 
New York, according to Moody, the yields on 
‘income’ stocks have now dropped to a level which 
is usually associated with the yields of ‘growth’ 
stocks. And there is not going to be much ‘growth’ 
in any American equity this year. 

I am not putting the British equities forward on 
any promise of an early expansion of the domestic 
economy. It is fashionable in the market-place to 
talk of Mr. Amory’s change of policy—from 
restraint to expansion. Certainly he would like to 
encourage investment, but a 5 per cent. Bank rate 
is not exactly cheap money and the initial allow- 
ances are no subsidy. He has not yet lifted the 
credit squeeze; the 1957 ceiling remains on bank 
advances; the Capital Issues Committee is still 
busily obstructing. I will believe in Mr. Amory’s 
expansion when I see it. When it comes it may be 
too late to shield us against the draught of a 
world trade recession. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE advance in the gilt-edged market has been 

momentarily halted by the £6 million Liver- 
pool Corporation issue of 54 per cent. stock 
1974-76 at 974. This is the first time for eighteen 
months that a local authority has been able to 
float a loan with a coupon as low as 54 per cent. 
The 5 per cent. Bank rate is another pointer to 
the attractions of the recent 6 per cent. issues. 
The new AEI 6 per cent. debenture at 984 got 
off to a flying start at 1¢ premium and the stags 
have been busy going for the new ASSOCIATED 
BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 6 per cent. debentures on 
the same terms. Once again I repeat that these 6 
per cent. issues should not be missed: at today’s 
prices. The ICI 5} per cent. convertible debenture 
were slightly easier for a special reason. Next week 
the first conversion period opens—24 shares for 
every £50 of stock. At 1064 the stock is 12 points 
above the price at which it would sell if it had no 
conversion option. Holders must decide whether 
to convert into the ordinary forthwith or sell and 
reinvest in one of the new 6 per cent. issues. At 
45s. 6d. to yield 54 per cent. ICI shares may be 
high enough for the time being, but taking the long 
view it cannot be wrong to acquire Britain’s lead- 
ing industrial equity on a 54 per cent. yield. 


Wiggins Teape 

On a previous occasion I recommended a switch 
out of INVERESK PAPER intO WIGGINS TEAPE as 
being the most promising horse on which to ride 
out the setback in the paper industry. It was 
therefore gratifying to read the reassuring report 
of Wiggins Teape for 1957. Mr. L. W. Farrow, 
the chairman, was able to tell shareholders that 
with one small exception the company’s mills had 
run full time throughout the year, that produc- 
tion and sales had not only overcome the recession 
of 1956 but had exceeded the record of 1955. Even 
Overseas sales were increased in spite of the 
imposition of import quotas in some markets. This 
is a remarkable achievement. However, as the 
increase in selling prices was not sufficient to cover 
the increase in costs of production and distribu- 
tion, trading profits fell by about 9 per cent. and 
earnings on the equity capital declined to just 
under 30 per cent. The dividend was maintained 
at 17 per cent. The paper industry in general is 
still suffering from an insufficiency of demand in 
relation to the enlarged capacity, but Mr. Farrow 
pleased the market with his statement that in the 
first three months of the current year the com- 
pany’s sales and profits had both shown an in- 


crease over those of 1957. In view of the starting 
up of the new paper-making machine at the Dart- 
ford Mills this is very important. With their shares 
at 45s. 9d. to yield 7} per cent. shareholders should 
‘see it through.’ 


Samuel Williams 


A trading company which would have valuable 
assets even if it stopped trading is rare, but that is 
true of SAMUEL WILLIAMS, which owns the Dagen- 
ham dock estate. Its business was upset by the 
Suez hold-up and has probably been affected by 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


ESSENTIALS FOR MEETING CHALLENGING 
AND CHANGING TIMES 


Tue fifty-first annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce 
Limited will be held on July 15th at the Midland 
Hotel, Derby. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C.: 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The total revenue for 1957 increased by £11 mil- 
lion to a new record of £91 million. This increase is 
almost entirely attributable to deliveries of aero 
engines for civil airlines and overseas Governments 
—the result of orders taken in prior years and of 
research and development originating many years ago. 


A YEAR OF MANY PROBLEMS 


1957 stands out as a year which has provided a 
series of problems in all branches of the engineering 


exporters to compete in international markets in the 
knowledge that they are working from a firm base. 
It is also important to press for the opening of mar- 
kets at present closed to us—I have in mind particu- 
larly China—who could become important customers 
for engineering products and transport equipment. 


HANDICAP OF PURCHASE TAX 


In our motor car business we have jealously 
guarded the quality of our cars at the cost of much 
money spent on development and we may justly claim 
that our cars are among the best ambassadors for 
British engineering in general. But it cannot be said 
too often that a healthy export business in cars can, 
in the long run, only be sustained from the firm base 
of a healthy home market. Our attempts to develop 
export markets are hampered not only by the restric- 
tions imposed by foreign Governments, but also at 





NET ASSETS 
Cash 
Debtors 
Stocks 


Less current liabilities 


Net current assets 
Interests in other companies 
Property and plant 


FINANCED FROM: 
Share capital 
Reserves including share Premiums 
Debenture stock 
Deferred liabilities 


INCOME, PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
Income 
Profit before tax 
Profit after tax 
Net dividend (20%) 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1957 


ee 


£ 
1,810,319 
17,127,944 
21,538,640 


40,476,903 
16,597,542 


23,879,361 
1,236,730 
15,006,701 


£40,122,792 


£ 
9,793,331 
20,738,594 


5,593,867 
£40,122,792 


£ 
91,844,595 
5,370,334 
2,320,334 
1,126,245 








industry in which your company is concerned. The 
Government White Paper on Defence altered the 
whole future pattern of the aircraft and aero engine 
industry, and finally defined the change of emphasis 
from the provision of equipment for the fighting ser- 
vices to the fiercely competitive business of selling 
aircraft and engines in international markets. 

Our motor car and oil engine business has been 
more immediately affected by other events. The after- 
math of Suez, the credit squeeze, the September 
balance of payments crisis, accompanied by the rise 
to 7 per cent. in Bank Rate, the measures adopted by 
the Government to stem inflation and restore confi- 
dence in sterling, and the creeping paralysis of the 
American recession with its world-wide effects, have 
ali called for adjustment of thought and of policy to 
meet the changed and still changing circumstances. 
One cannot blink the fact that such a formidable 
list of “vents points to a period of uncertainty ahead 
of us, which is a challenge to meet the situation with 
cool judgment and with increased vigour and deter- 
mination to secure a full share of those markets where 
our products can be solgt. 

It is in the nature of the products with which we 
are concerned that our’ business must increasingly 
depend upon exports, It is of paramount importance 
to the exporting industry as a whole that the Govern- 
ment should prove successful in its efforts to bring 
stability to our national economic scene and enable 


home by the imposition of purchase tax at its highest 
rate—a tax which may be defensible in relation to 
imported goods but which can hardly be defended 
when it strikes at the stability of a product of the 
«most skilled engineering talent of this country. 

The success of our oil engine business lies largely 
in our own hands. It is a highly competitive business, 
and only the maximum efficiency leading to competi- 
tive prices will secure for us a share of those markets 
from which the volume of our business must come. 


FUTURE OF AERO ENGINE BUSINESS 


A sound aero-engine business demands a compre- 
hensive range of engines. The cost of maintaining the 
kind of development organisation and facilities for 
this purpose can only be defrayed from a very sub- 
stantial turnover, of which only a small proportion 
tan be expected to come from the nationalised cor- 
porations and the British independent operators. Even 
with out military programmes today we are dependent 
upon exports for more than 50 per cent. of our total 
engine production, and a substantial part of this is 
represented by sales of military equipment to foreign 
Governments. If the domestic effort on military. types 
“js to decline this market will inevitably go to the 
U‘S.A. The total output of British civil aircraft must 
therefore be encouraged to grow considerably if it is 
to provide the turnover to sustain.an adequate pro- 
gramme of engine development. 
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the recent dockers’ strike, but last year its trading 
profits rose sharply (by 40 per cent.) although 
heavier taxation reduced the net profit to a re- 
covery of only 20 per cent. The company owns the 
nearest ocean oil terminal to London and has a 
valuable wharfinger, warehouse and lighterage 
business. It also trades as a construction and trans- 
port contractor and has a 40 per cent. interest 
in the Hudson firm of coal exporters and fuel oil 
distributors. The equity earnings amounted to 
nearly 30 per cent. covering the maintained 15 per 
cent. dividend about twice. At 9s. 3d. the 5s. shares 
are a reasonable holding to yield nearly 8} per 


COMPANY NOTES 


ALSALL CONDUITS has experienced an- 
other successful year in spite of a decline in 
export sales. The new Chairman, Mr. C. G. 
Maisey, who succeeds Mr. A. E. Read, who died 
suddenly in March, reports record profits for the 
year ending December 31, 1957. The company 
continues to expand and has opened a new depot 
at Milford Haven, where large developments are 
expected in the near future. Profits before tax were 
£712,122, against £663,709 for the previous year, 
with a substantial increase in the amount carried 
forward of £930,778 as against £742,750. The total 
amount required to satisfy preference and ordin- 
ary dividends is only £109,250. The directors have, 
in building up reserves, always been conservative 
in the distribution of dividends, but this year 
shareholders are rewarded by a total payment of 
224 per cent. against 20 per cent. The 4s. ordinary 
shares now around 14s. yield about 6} per cent. 
De La Rue have this year for the first time 
provided group results, but these do not clearly 
indicate, from the preliminary figures, the actual 
net profit. This appears to be £549,868. The 
ordinary dividend of 174 per cent. is maintained 
out of earnings of approximately 42 per cent. 
During the past year the company’s interests in 
plastics (except those overseas) were transferred to 
Formica Limited in exchange for £2.8 million of 
its capital, American Cynamid taking up the bal- 
ance, i.e. 40 per cent., of the capital. This exchange 
will not make much difference to trading profits 
except, as the Chairman states, the saving of 
royalties—about £125,000 this year. The Chair- 
man’s statement will have to enlighten share- 
holders on a lot of points before the outlook can 
be assessed. The 10s. ordinary shares are steady 
at 26s., yielding 6.7 per cent. 

Ozalid. Last December the company made a 
‘rights’ issue of three for eight ordinary shares 
which brought in an amount of £432,500. Over the 
past three years such issues, made on attractive 
terms, have raised nearly £1.5 million to finance 





CONFIDENCE IN ABILITY TO MEET 
COMPETITION 


This then is the nature of our problem, and our 
own accounts already show the impact of the change. 
We are encouraged to know that the Government are 
giving the subject their earnest consideration. The 
task of competing technically does not daunt us—the 
current achievements of our engineering teams give 
us every confidence in their ability to meet the future. 
But if our stockholders are to be asked to carry an 
increasing share of the substantial cost, they are 
entitled to expect the Government to give some prac- 
tical demonstration that they are whole-hearted in 
their desire to see the industry succeed in its task. 
The maintenance of basic aerodynamic research, the 
fostering within the engine companies of research on 
engines aimed at extending our knowledge of the art, 
co-operation from Transport Command in the flight 
testing of new products—these are but a few examples 
of the kind of support which should not be in doubt, 
and indeed there are many other arrangements which 
must be the subject of review in the light of the 
changing circumstances. 
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the company’s profitable expansion programme. 
The latest improvement has been the extensions to 
the Loughton factory where eventually all the 
manufacturing, administration and research func- 
tions will be centralised. The parent company’s 
profit increased from £320,125 to £384,672 and 
the net profit, after tax, from £142,087 to £179,238. 
This figure indicates a slowing-down of the rate 
of profit for the second half of 1957. The final 
dividend of 15 per cent., as forecast by the Chair- 
man six months ago, is payable on the increased 
capital. Demand for the company’s photo-printing 
papers and copying equipment is on the increase. 
The 5s. ‘A’ ordinary shares at 23s. 3d. look a 
sound investment to yield 64 per cent. 

Ellis and Goldstein, the manufacturers of 
ladies’ coats and suits, has reported another satis- 


Tortuosity 


factory year’s trading te November 30, 1957. The 
Chairman, Mr. S. Goldstein, states that the recent 
acquisition of ‘Dereta’ coats and ‘Rembrandt’ 
dresses (paid for out of accumulated profits) has 
contributed to the past year’s success, Group 
profits for the first six months of this year are up, 
although bad weather is now making trading more 
difficult. For the past four years earnings on the 
ordinary capital (now £470,000) have exceeded 
100 per cent.; the net profit for 1957 at £294,834 
showed a very substantial increase over the 
previous year's figure of £120,906. Last year a 
100 per cent. free-share bonus was made and a 
dividend of 35 per cent. is now declared on the 
doubled capital as against 40 per cent. paid for the 
past several years. The Is. ordinary shares at 4s. 
yield £8 15s. per cent, 


in Rhyme 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 434: Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were given examples of far-fetched rhymes by Robert Browning and asked to 
submit 12 lines (or less) of verse using similar complicated and ingenious rhymes. 


Mr. R. KENNARD Davis began one of his entries: 
Dear Mr. Laing, what on earth made you wish us 
To embark on an enterprise so injudicious? 
Injudicious or not, to my surprise nearly seventy 
competitors judged that they might compete 
successfully; but, except for a limited number, 
they came far short of prize-winning standard. 
The main fault—expected—was inaccurate rhym- 
ing, including a lavish, and at times shocking, 
abuse of the intensive R. Eye-rhymes were 
attempted and promptly disqualified. Rhyming 
ingenuity was often spoiled by reliance on 
assonance—‘cosmogony’ is not a rhyme for ‘dog 
on me’; and in many cases only single syllables 
were rhymed when, obviously in this contest, 
double, treble and even quadruple rhymes were 
expected. Nevertheless, even among the non- 
winners, amusing effects were obtained—with, for 
instance, Copernicus—fur knickers; inertia— 
Gercher! ; and absolutism—je m’enfoutisme. 

For various reasons, which space does not per- 
mit me to specify, I commend the entries of J. W. 
McFeeters, T. E. Hendrie, W. K. Holmes, G. H. 
Baxter, Cymraes, Major W. R. Brockland, Guy 

Kendall, Anon (Sheffield), P. M., R. Till and 
D. P. Michael. As for the winners, I suggest 25s. 
each for R. Kennard Davis’s second entry, Bar- 
bara Roe, Gloria Prince and J. A. Lindon; and 
13s. each to Miss D. F. Bushell and R. A. McKen- 
zie. Runners-up: E. F. Choppen and A. M. Sayers. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


A PoxiticaL DIATRIBE 


The man who is prudent, to stick out his neck shuns 
When partisan feelings run high at elections; 


Then every Conservative prophet of woe shall list 

Horrors to come, if you vote for a Socialist, 

While Labour retorts, ‘Of all Bogeys to swerve at, I've 

Seen nothing worse than your bloated Conservative!’ 

While men of both camps are uniting to gibber all 

Day in disgust at that pestilent Liberal! 

In France, where the parties are seven, I expect, or 
eight, 

The problem’s still worse for the wretched electorate, 

And that is the cause why each sensible man shies 

At specious designs for improving our franchise. 


(BARBARA ROE) 
EXTRACTS FROM A Diary FOUND NEAR CAMELOT 


This mirror business is the sheerest lunacy. 

I'm sick to death of it, and I'd far sooner see 

real flesh and blood—for instance that Sir Lancelot. 

From what I hear, those damn girls seem to glance 
a lot 

in his direction when he goes to Camelot, 

damn them all—well, what if I do say ‘damn’ a lot? 

Anyone would if turned into a pessimist 

by constant peering through a sort ef messy mist. 

I wish my own superior charms could hit his eyes! 

Oh, here he comes. Well, nobody could criticise 

the’ way he puts across that tirra-lirra stuff. 

I'll risk a squint—let’s hope this cursed mirror’s tough. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 

CELEBRATED Horses 
Start with Don Quixote’s poor old Rosinante, 
Linked at his best with lope (not prefixed ‘ante’ !), 
Then Alexander’s mount, Bucephalus 

(Shoomp, or de saffidge prute vill leffel us!) 

Now lead (continuing our ballad) in 
The Earl of Warwick’s horse, Black Saladin; 
Black Bess? Not worth the rhyme. Then Rosabelle : 
The Queen of Scots’ old palfrey was a belle! 
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Next, unless Brewer (of Phrase and Fable) ’s fibbed, is 

Chosroes the Second of Persia’s fleet-foot Shibdiz; 

Sleipnir, and Pegasus, and grim Hrimfaxi 

(Norse Horse of Night)oh, bust "em! Hi there! 
TAx1! 


(J. A. LINDON) 
Petr 


What’s that? You've never heard of a Chlamydo- 
ore? 

(Time was when I'd never heard of Mohammed 
afore!) 

It’s just a kind of pygmy armadillo— 

Clothes rarely fit them: mine’s pyjama’d ill—oh 

Bother the need to rhyme! It came from Derek, a 

Clerical friend of mine in South America, 

Who said he was sure I'd not be incommoded, he 

Declared it was smallest of all the Dasypodida, 

Being but five inches long! The Pichiciago 

Would go in that cloth for wiping snitches lago 

So boldly used! Caught, those that can’t bunk hate us, 

Poor things! Full name: Chlamyphorus truncatus. 


(MISS D. F. BUSHELL) 
Hasten, O Clio, as one who delay shuns, 
Help us to praise our more distant relations. 
Sweetly and sadly the music flows o’er us— 
Names of our lost ones—Ah, ichthyosaurus ! 
Ah, pterodactyl! Mellifluous mastodon! 
Theme for a poet to turn out a vast ode on! 


Why should a dryad detain—though but mythic—us, 
We who could sing of a real dryopithecus? 

To strains yet more varied, O Muse, now direct us; 
First, to praise Pithecanthropus Erectus; 

Next, mourn the day when, as lord of our planet, he 
Yielded his sceptre to upstart humanity! 


(R. A. MCKENZIE) 
. MOUNTAINS 
Let us begin with Popocatepetl 
And Kilimanjaro 
(Though if you need to stop a cat, a petal 
May—-silly man!—jar, O!) 
Then mount the icy slopes of Vatnajokull, 
Or Kanchenjunga 
(I might have climbed them once: not fat an’ a yokel, 
But stanch and younger! ); 
Well, time will take his toll! There’s Karakoram, 
And Kuh-i-Taftan. . . 
Now I must fly from airfield barrack o'er °em— 
I do it often! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 437 
Set by John Barlow 


‘Fly TWA to USA’ says the advertisement (how 
does one fly a TWA, anyway?). A prize of six 
guineas is offered for eight lines of verse modelled 
on either Carroll or Lear, on im probable situations 
suggested by ‘words’ which are not in the dic- 
tionary. Names of organisations and trade names 
permissible. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
437,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 8. 
Results on July 188. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 998 


take such a time in house- 17 He’s such a show-off! (9) 
affairs (7) 


ACROSS 28 C 
1 Old cattle enclosure? It should hol 
tt plenty of shade (7) 
svi who might appear to 
scale (7) 


10 Bankers? Sounds as 
always on the count t (9) 


11 Sounds of Chinese music? (6) Se eal de ont eae 5 
12 — for the restrictive worker? > prea than inan'aibum @) y 25 Eleanora in confusion (4) oad 
¢ girl with the hidden hoard (5) 4 ‘A ——— by right, by courtesy a 
14 The git , ain’t 1, love? (9) ys << (Austin) (4) 
18 I clap myth (anag.) ) Beauty parlour OH eax To cacewonn Mo. ss 
20 It’s found in digging until the » jacks sincerity? @-7) ACROSS.—1 Nomenciature, 
soil’s fit (5) + ae who helps to make @ 1@ Drake. 11 Uneasy. 12 Halyacds. 13 
22 Not the Kind of advance planning _ Corinthian column (5) Extras. 1S Plicherd. 18 Shel 18 Shaltops. 19 Offend. 
popular with the schoolboy (4-4) 7A es . short, has Daca rh Acct ‘at ‘ 26 Bales. 


24 Relative to the little horse, st 
lavishly decorated (6) ° 


the dance! (10) 
27 Demand? Precisely (5) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Dictionary and 


Twentieth Century a second 
L D. 3 Ivy House 
a beok token for one ee senders of the frat fe correct solutions Min 7 


29 Praised without hope of anything (7) 
better emerging (7) 


9 An old-fashioned clue (5) DOWN 
if they’re 1 Just about a couple of letters (9) 23 ‘Tainan 


8 I’m in the alternative, says she (5) DOWN. 
% The aad cries quit ftom 13 The little pest is all in a tiazy at Pied cde 


16 It's so rude to be these (9) 





Solution on July 11 


19 It’s not in me to expect a reward 
21 Girl relative to Toby, M.P., per- 
haps (7) 
22 Is there a doctor in the place? (5) 


the word because we have so 








asmania. 6 | 7 
14 a nee 16 
Coffee-pot. Einodal, 18 
Se Deten. 22 Mame. 24 Nullo. 25 Item. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant Industrial “Correspondent, 
News Division. Duties, under gencral direction 
of Head of News Talks and Reporting Organiser, 
to give assistance to Industrial Correspondent 
who is specialist correspondent and adviser to 
News Division on industrial and trade union 
affairs. Applicants should be of proved journa- 
listic ability; possessing qualifications to supply 
concise, balanced and rapid news coverage of 
events in field of industry and labour relations, 
for use in news bulletins; to deal in an in- 
* formed manner with technical developments 
which form the background to the industrial 
news, and to broadcast reports effectively in 
Sound and Television. Salary £1,380 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
seven annual increments to £1,930 p.a. maximum. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.P1 
*Spt.’) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Aimost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM 








THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 


APPOINTMENT OF EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for this newly estab- 
post. The Executive Secretary will be re- 
Sponsible for the general administration of the 
work of the Association and particularly for the 
carrying out of its policy, which involves high 
level negotiation and some public relations 
work, 

Salary within the range £1,750 to £2,500 
according to qualifications and experience, plus 
children’s allowance and superannuation. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Honorary General Secretary, A.U.T., Laurie 
House, 21 Dawson Place, London, W.2, to 
whom applications (8 copies) should be sent be- 
fore 24th July, 1958. 


TRANSLATOR required with thorough kndw- 
ledge of French, German and Spanish. The post 
is in the Export Department of an old-established 
Engineering Company in the Shepherds Bush 
district, and applicants should have commercial 
experience.—Write, giving details of age, ¢x- 
perience and’ salary required, to Box 3022. 


EXHIBITIONS 


CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY — ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME.’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, July 10th to August 21st. 

‘THE RELIGIOUS THEME.’ Evening party for 
C.A.S. members and guests. Tate Gallery, July 
7th, 9 to midnight. Refreshments by candlelight, 
sales bar. Tickets 12s. 6d., guests 15s., from the 
Organising Secretary, C.A.S., Tate Gallery, who 
will also be pleased to enrol new members 
(one guinea). 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green stations. (1002). 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS || 


ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1, Important drawings, paintings and sculp- 
tures offered for sale in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th centufy European Masters—BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT, 
DE STAEL. UTRILLO, VAN GOGH, etc., and 
two new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART, School of Fashion 
ir Dress Show at 





3rd, at 11.30 a.m, and 3 p.m. 

ans of talented students who will set the 
pace of fashion for the future. Please write or 
telephone SLOane 4545 for seat reservations, _ 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES, Alva Recent 
Images, daily 9.30-6, Saturday 9.30-1.—2 Cork 
Street, W.1. 








WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Alan Davie 
Retrospective, 1936-1958, Weekdays 11-6, Sun- 
days 2-6, closed Mondays, Admission free. 
Adijoins Aldgate East Station. 





“THE WEEK” 
the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 

Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in vour hands 
on Sunday 














. QUAKERISM : 





THEATRIE 


TOWER, 8 p.m. June 27, 28. July 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Mats. 3 p.m., 2, 3 and 5 orily. Shakespeare’s 
‘The Winters Tale.’ Theatre garden if fine, 
theatre if wet.—CAN Sill (3475 before six). 
Canonbury Place, -N.1, 








THE: SPECTATOR. 


WE PUBLISH BOOKS mm author's sole or 
Part expense. Sound work is solid, author tak- 
ys ae Co., 20 Took’s Court, 
WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept, 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 











PERSONAL 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE and Antique Roofs 
have this in common: that the expert eye can 
see as much in a glance as you could in an 
hour. The Timperley Roofing Co. Ltd., 4 St. 
Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4. Telephone : 
FLEet Street, 1860. 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, ¢tc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
i Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 





BURGESSES AND THEIR BOROUGHS vote 
for delicious Burgess Anchovy Paste on but- 
tered toast. 

CANCER PATIENT (82004). Poor man (55), is 
unable to work and has a sick wife. They have 
spent ail their savings and have to rely on 
charitable gifts for extra nourishment, Please 
help us to care for him. Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

COLES OF MORTIMER STREET, 

for beautiful WALLPAPERS, specialise also in 
high-quality paint, stocked in 24 interesting 
colours.—Write for paint colour card to Cole & 
Son (Wallpapers) Ltd., 18 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 

HENRY.—Meect you road junction two miles 
N.E. of Great Twittering road map (Section 
Three). You can’t miss it—the map’s so jolly 
clear—From National Benzole garages and 
filling stations. 1s. 

HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LIBERALS (and others)! Here is an issue on 
which everyone accepts the liberal point of view. 
Duff Gordon's El Cid is such a good sherry, it 
demands liberality. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists f6r over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1, (Tel.: GER 
2531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Detby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., ek. 
Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice.of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 





- politan College, G.40, St. 


Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 64. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge 4s, — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 











EDUCATIONAL 


JUNE 27°.3958 


EASIER SUMMER COOKING, Choose in 
comfom from an unsual variety of ‘diffcreat 
canned foods. We deliver by post direct to your 
home; fully guaranteed. Simply send today for 
complete list. — GRAYSON’S, Dept. s. 128 
Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken. 1 Ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
@ oz. tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin Chicken 
Filiets in Pork, 14} oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 


{-\ 
Dept. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s, 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 ‘Berkeley St., W.1, 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.— Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 


paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
COURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels) 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES including 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
‘Law, Private Study ‘Courses in 
Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4._ 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 








WHEN HUNTING for a way to brighten up a 
cold meal, try a little RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


LITERARY 





YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 


Every year people of al! ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 

A GIANT’S STRENGTH. Some thoughts on 
the Constitutional and Legal Positiéns of Trade 
Unions in England. A Study by the Inn ot 
Court Conservative and Unionist Society is 
available from the I.C.C.U.S., 11/14 Stanhope 
eg West, London, S.W.7. Price, 4s, 6d. (post 
ree). 

ARCHIVES, papers, in order and safely housed; 
all the miscellanea of a professional and busy 
life: this is possible with the new Phoenix cup- 
board units, ample, strong, beautiful, and 
efficient, and carrying the BSI ‘kite-mark’ war- 
ranty, Call at The Phenix Bookcase Gallery 
(Dept. S.R.), 36a St. Martin's Lane, by Charing 
Cross, W.C.2. or send for free comprehensive 
list. 

KEROUAC’S ON THE ROAD (i6s. pf.) and 
other off-BEAT novels from Hampstead’s High 
Hill Book Shop, 11 High St., N.W.3. HAM 2218. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain’s foremost magazine for 
Writers. FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful 5 ia Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


MADARIAGA'S ‘DEMOCRACY VERSUS 
LIBERTY? Out today. 10s. 6d, Unorthodox, 
witty, challenging. A long overdue critique of 
direct universal suffrage. From all booksellers. 
Pall Mall Press. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 

reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
= Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 

23. 

USSR TODAY. Keep up to date; read ‘Soviet 
Weekly.” lavishly illustrated. price 3d. Subscrip- 
tions, 3/3d. Quarterly from Dept. B, 3 Rosary 


Gardens, London, S.W.7. 8 























B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. & BD. 
Degrees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from C.D. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp, Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence. Persona! attention of Proprietors, 


ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 




















HOTELS 





Y, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A. 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms., 150 yards sea front. Gdns. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


‘AS A COMBINED GUIDE BOOK, route book 
and glossary of expenses, hints and tips, this is 
worth having—-MOTOR SPORT on ‘Europe 
on Wheels,’ the economical motorist’s guide to 
the Continent. 5s. from newsagents and book- 
shops, or 5s. 6d. by post from H. Marshall & 
Son Lid., Temple Ho., Tallis St., London, E.C.4. 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice, Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 








SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
‘Progress in a Democratic a 
lenge of Co-existence.’—Details : 
Street, S.W.1. 





11 Dartmouth 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. GENUINE 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE. The First Imports 
since the War. Known to Connoisseurs 
out the World as the Finest Ripe and Tender 
in Extra Heavy Syrup. 8 slices per tin. 30 oz. net. 
6 tins for 33s. Case of 24 for 130s. Post/ 
Carriage Paid. LLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


BLACK FOREST PINE: ‘SILVAPIN.’ The most 

exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath Tablets ever! 

Really superb r= ge 

ing. Try them today. will be 

Now only 3s. 6d. oot pues ox ai 15s. ~o 

display box of 50 tabiets. Delicious 

NEEDLE BATH SOAP. Attractive wooden ur 

box of 3 tablets, 16s. 6d.—From good chemists, 
RAVIKA LTD., 64 Aldermanbury, 











formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





ARRIS TWEED, 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRIC, trom IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromweli 

rnoway, Isle of Lewis. 





BACH. 2, with car, sks, male. share. éxps. 
Italy v. Brussels, July 4th to Aug. Sth. KEN 2706, 
BED & BARD. 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays, Sept. 21-28 and Oct. 
11-18. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, 
Blue Ga‘ Gates, , Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 
Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in i world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerable reduced fares. 
Every hotel hits reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 

See your Travel Agent now or coniact 

AQUILA AIRWAYS 

62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 

Telephone : KENsington 4567. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE: 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MEDEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
913 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3il 

















LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 


Where Good Food Meets 
Excellent Wine 
The Restaurant with the Loveliest View 


in London 
2a DUKE STREET (Ovetsonias 
Manchester Square), W.!. WEL: 














